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“NOTES ON PHRASE AND INFLECTION.” 
(See 6 §, vii. 501.) 

I continue my remarks on the article with the 
title as above in Good Words for June. It will 
occur to many readers that “le jeu ne vaut pas 
la chandelle”; but the phraseology and idiomatic 
forms in which our thoughts habitually clothe 
themselves affect, as well as are affected by, the 
ideas which underlie them, and present occasion- 
ally interesting glimpses of the mental action 
struggling for expression. 

Under: Beneath: Underneath.—Mr. Turner says, 
“I will remind my readers that under and be- 
neath meet in the Scandinavian on neder ; and 
little as the sound would lead us to suspect an 
identity, or even a connexion, beneath and under 
are the same.” As Dominie Sampson says, “ Pro- 
digious!’ Such etymology is enough to take away 
one’s breath. One has heard or read of cucumber 
being derived from, or identical with, “ Jeremiah 
King,” which has been supposed to be a whimsical 
joke. Probably the identity of under and be- 
neath is an attempt at poking fun. It is scarcely 
possible to imagine the maintenance of such an 
absurdity to be serious. Under, beneath, wnder- 
neath are pure Anglo-Saxon words. They are 
tommon to all the Teutonic languages, and can 


be traced back to the ees Aryan tongue. 
Under answers to Sanskrit antara, be-neath to 
Sansk. nitarém. The he is merely an augment. 
The primitive meanings are slightly different, 
antar, under, being in contrast with upar, over, 
whilst nitar is the comparative of ni, down, and 
signifies “ further down,” 

Execution: Executed.—Mr. Turner says, “ ‘Exe- 
cution at Maidstone gaol’ is intelligible enough, 
but ‘Execution of the murderer Nokes’ is non- 
sense. The plain English is that the executioner 
hangs Mr. Nokes, and thereby follows out (which 
is the meaning of executes) the sentence of the 
law. An execution does not necessarily imply 
hanging anybody.” Who ever supposed that it 
did? It seems, as Hamlet says, “we must speak 
by the card, or equivocation will undo us.” A 
piece of music, a legal deed, a last will and testa- 
ment, a commission may all be executed, but not 
a human being. Common sense and common u 
reject such pedantry. If we were to say, “ Last 
Monday John Nokes was hung at Maidstone 
gaol,” we should only give half the informa- 
tion. He might, like Porteous, have been hung in 
defiance of the law Ly a riotous mob, but when 
we say he was executed we imply in one word that 
he was dispatched according to law. 

To open up.—This is not a happy form of ex- 
pression, and, I should imagine, is very little 
employed. 70 open out is graphic enough, imply- 
ing the simplification of an involved or mysterious 
statement. 

Appreciate: Estimate.—Mr. Turner says, “ The 
genteel vulgar are much given to appreciate all 
sorts of things, without saying how or which way 
the appreciation is determined...... Tn nine cases 
out of ten where appreciate is used, the word 
should have been estimate, though even this is 
often vaguely uttered.” These two verbs are as 
nearly synonymous in their origin as it is possible 
to conceive. To appreciate is to set a price on, 
to estimate is to set a value on a person or thing. 
Appreciate and appreciation are not found in 
Shakespeare, but esteem and estimate are frequent. 
If a man complains of not being appreciated, he 
means that he is not sufficiently valued, whilst his 
enemies might say that he was really appreciated 
at his true worth. So to say that a man is not 
estimated, usually means that he is not valued 
highly enough, or in other words not esteemed, but 
there is a subtle difference between esteem and 
estimate, which is more readily felt than ex- 
pressed. 

The English Infinitive Mood.—Mr. Turner gives 
a long dissertation on this subject, the results of 
which are novel and rather startling. He says, 
“So far as the researches of philology have dis- 
covered, our language is absolutely unique in the 
formation of its infinitive mood. This peculiarity 
has never been quite accounted for,” &c. I have 
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always been under the impression that the A.-S. 
infinitive was common to all the Teutonic tongues, 
the earliest form being found in the Gothic of 
Ulphilas, with the termination an in the strong 
verbs, and yan or ian in the derivative or weak 
ones, The loss of this suffix does not in the least 
affect the meaning or application of the infinitive 
mood, which is precisely the same as it has always 
been. Mr. Turner continues, “ The prefix to was 
used to mark the future infinitive only.” Where 
is the authority for any such statement? Bos- 
worth (A.-S. Grammar) says, “The infinitive 
mood expresses the action or state denoted by the 
verb in a general manner, without any reference 
to number, person, or time.” Pickbourn (Dis- 
sertation on the English Verb) says, “That it [the 
infinitive] has, in itself, no relation to time, evi- 
dently appears from the common use we make of 
it; for we can say with equal propriety, ‘I was 
obliged to read yesterday, ‘I am obliged to read 
to-day, ‘I shall be obliged to read to-morrow.’” 
Mr. Turner refers to Grimm as showing the future 
infinitive to be a dative case. Grimm does nothing 
of the kind. I have his Deutsche Grammatik 
open before me. The passages in which he refers 
to the infinitive are too long to quote, but may be 
found in the first and third chapters of the fourth 
book. In substance he treats the infinitive as 
a kind of substantiving (substantivierung) of the 
verb which has lost all marks of person and 
number. There is only a single preposition which 
can be prefixed to it, du, zu, to. From the use of 
this preposition in a dative sense, equivalent to 
Lat. ad, grew up a modification of the infinitive 
in onne, anne, which answers exactly to the Latin 
gerund. Thus, zi minnone is equivalent to ad 
amandum. This, of course, carried with it a 
future sense : bernan, to burn; barnenne, about 
to burn. In A.-S. both forms are used together : 
“Drihten, a'ffe me wrest to furenne, and be- 
byrigean miane feeder.” “Lord, let me first go 
and bury my father.” This is the substance of 
Grimm’s view, which certainly does not justify 
the statement in the article. 

“Bat now I come,” says Mr. Turner, “to the 
marrow of my note...... To as the sign of the Eng- 
lish infinitive is as much a part or particle of the 
verb as it would be if placed at the end as an in- 
flection. Though identical to eye and ear with 
the preposition fo, it is not used as a preposition. 
We should not do amiss, I think, were we to join 
it on with a hyphen, thus, to-think, to-write,” &c. 
The writer is here confounding two things which 
have no connexion whatever. That fo, zu, du, 
when used before an infinitive, is an ordinary pre- 
position will be found laid down in every grammar 
and dictionary of every Teutonic language. There 
is, however, an enclitic to, which in A.-S. is used 
as a prefix to a numerous list of verbs, giving 
them an iatensive, and frequently a destructive, 


meaning: tobrecan, to break down; towurpan, 
to destroy ; toslean, to dash to pieces. This pre- 
fix was originally tor, Goth. tur, Old Ger, zer, 
which are found in German and Icelandic as 
prefixes with the same meaning at the present day. 
_Mr. Tarner’s bile appears to have been greatly 
disturbed by a practice, “ beginning,” as he says, 
“in the low and humid wilds of tenth-rate jour. 
nalism, and spreading its corruption to the pas- 
tures and orchards of critical and philosophic 
thought, morality, and religion, and to the flower 
gardens of poetry.” What does the reader guess 
is the offence so vehemently denounced? It is 
simply the insertion of an adverb between the fo 
and the infinitive: “to elegantly write,” “to 
cogently say.” The insertion of adverbs and even 
nouns between the preposition and the infinitive 
is not foreign to the genius of the Teutonic 
tongues. In German it is in common use: “sich 
zum Gelachter machen,” “zu mit jemandem gehen,” 
&c. In English, in ordinary discourse, we bring 
the preposition and infinitive together. In poetry 
licence is admitted, and with good effect. Such a 
line as “ Who dares to nobly live, or boldly die,” 
would hardly be improved by transposition. 

On: Upon.—This scarcely needs remark, Mr. 
Turner having abandoned any distinction be- 
tween the two. There is, however, considerable 
difference in their origin, wp being traceable to 
Sansk. upa, super ; whilst on, Ger. an, can only 
be found in Zend. Our word upon seems a com- 
bination of the two. 

Numerous as compared with Many.—I was not 
previously aware that numerous had banished 
many. It would take numerous instances to 
prove it. Numerous, of course, refers primarily 
to things which are susceptible of being counted. 
Many is vague and indefinite. Mr. Turner says, 
“Thus we have, in frequent imitation of Homer, 
‘the numerous voice of the sea.’” If, as I sup- 
pose, he refers to the oft-recurring refrain in the 
Iliad, Biva Gardoons, the 
translation is unfortunate, as zroAvs does not 
mean numerous. No one would think of count- 
ing the roaring of the waves. Pope translates 
the phrase simply “ the sounding main”; Cowper, 
“the loud murmurivg shore”; Lord Derby, “ the 
many dashing ocean’s shore.” 

Commence: Begin.—Mr. Tarner is very hard 
upon the “dandies” and “ mincing misses” who 
commence instead of begin their remarks, but the 
word would not have been introduced except 
there had been a use for it. We have an advan- 
tage in English to some extent of a duplicate 
vocabulary, classical and Teutonic, which gives a 
copiousness and variety to our literature not 
possessed by any other modern tongue. Begin 
will, of course, apply to every topic of human 
thought ; commence usually is restricted to an 
undertaking with human agency. The sun begins 
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to shine, the rain begins to fall, but the aca- 
demical term commences on a certain date. I am 
going to build, and shall commence operations 
to-morrow. 

Lay: Lie.—Mr, Turner says, ‘Custom has 
established a difference in the meaning of these 
words, and has made Jay a transitive, and lie an 
intransitive verb.” This would imply that they 
were originally one and it is only custom which 
has separated them. This empirical explanation 
is unsatisfactory. The solution lies much deeper, 
and throws considerable light on the formation of 
ourlanguage. The circumstances are parallel in 
all the Teutonic tongues, but I will take the 
Gothic instauce as probably the clearest. A large 
number of the strong verbs, ¢.¢., those which form 
their preterites by vowel change, are intransitive ; 
ligan, to lie, being one of them. The preterite is 
lag. The want of a transitive verb was supplied 
by the insertion of y or i and adding the usual 
termination an. Thus ligan, to lie, a neuter verb, 
was converted into lagyan, to lay, an active verb. 
The preterites were formed by adding the in- 
flexions of the auxiliary didan. Thus lag, I lay, 
became lag-ida, I laid. 

While: Whilst: Whiles—Of these Mr. Turner 
says, “The first and third are legitimate; the 
second is a vulgarism.” Let us see how this 
stands, Prof. Skeat’s note on the word in his Dic- 
tionary is very clear. While is a noun substan- 
tive signifying aspaceoftime. It is used adverbi- 
ally both in the singular and in the plural whiles 
in several of the cases. Whilst, whether it be a 
valgarism or not, has followed the normal develop- 
ment ofsimilar words. There is a tendency in most 
European languages in forming adverbs and par- 
ticles to give them a sibilant termination. Thus, 
in Latin, bis, abs, intus, satis; Greek ws, tpus, 
ay ; French envers, jamais, alors, sans. Hence, 
in English, perhaps, towards, besides, wnawares, 

hence (whennes), yes (yea), betimes, whiles. The 
tis added by way of emphasis. Once (ones) is 
vulgarly pronounced onest (Ger. einst). Spenser 
has both whiles and whilest. The Old English 
agens, ayens is now against. Among has deve- 
loped into amongst, amiddes into amidst, Along 
has had a very narrow escape, and has not un- 
Peat been given as alongst. 

his terminates all that it is necessary to say 
about the article in question, which, at all events, 
will have the effect of stimulating inquiry and 
reflection. Jas. A, Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


A FORMER ROYAL INHABITANT OF 
EASTWELL PARK, 
In a collection of tracts dating from 1715 to 
1745 I have met with a curious story, by which it 
Would appear that Hastwell Park had a royal 


occupant three centuries before its present owners. 
The particular tract from which it is taken seems 
to be called (on the half-title) “ The Parallel,” but 
the title-page with date is wanting. The writer 
says that he has been led to write it because “‘ We 
have lately seen a certain Transaction in Ireland 
become the common Topic of Conversation, on 
accountof some surprising Incidents ; that is natural 
enough, but it seems to me yet stranger than the 
Story that in most Companies you find Peo 
ready to determine upon a Matter of Fact inde- 

ndent of Evidence, just as their Cast of Mind 
eads them,” &c.; therefore he prints a collection of 
“ parallel ” cases that had come under his notice, 
the first of which is the one relating to Eastwell. 
The story opens with a dissertation on the cha- 
racter of Richard III. and the various ways in 
which it has been drawn by different authors, and 
then it goes on :— 


“ This Richard D. of Gloucester, in the year 1469, in the 
8th Year of the Reign of his Brother Edward the Fourth, 
had an Amour, or for aught I know contracted a private 
Marriage, with some Lady of Quality, for the three Royal 
Brothers were equally given that way; and towards the 
latter end of the same Year this Lady brought him a 
Son. His Father took care to have him sent privately 
to nurse at a Country Village, where he lived till he was 
seven Years old, taking the good Woman who brought 
him up for his Mother, knowing no name but...... Richard 
one When he was seven years old he was removed 
from the Care of his Nurse to the House of a Latin 
Schoolmaster near Lutterworth in that very Year when 
the Succession to the Crown was restored to the House 
of York by Act of Parliament. Here the Boy continued 
8 or 9 Years, still unacquainted with his Descent and 
knowing nothing more either of his Lineage or Fortune 
than that once a Quarter a Gentleman who told him he 
was no Relation discharged his Board and put some 
Money in his Pocket, In this Situation, his Master 
having a Taste for the Classic Writers, took pains to 
instruct him both in the Historians and Poets; and 
Richard himself having a Genius for Learning applied 
himself so diligently that before he left School he began 
to relish as well as understand them, particularly Horace; 
which then, and ever after, was his favorite Author, and 
the chosen Companion of his melancholy Hours. When 
he was about 15 the Gentleman carried him to a very 
fine House, where he passed through several Stately 
Apartments, till at last he was introduced to one where 
a Person richly habited, and adorned with the Ensigns 
of the Garter, waited for him, asked him abundance of 
Questions, examined not his Features only but his Limbs, 
enquired into the Progress he had made in Learning, 
spoke kindly to him, and when he went away gave him 
ten Pieces of Angel Gold worth ten Shillings apiece. 
Some Months after his Guardian came again and brought 
him a Horse, and other Accoutrements, and carried him 
from the Place where he was at School to the King’s 
Camp at Leicester, where he was soon introduced to the 
Royal Tent of Richard the Third, who embraced him 
with great Tenderness, and told him he was his son, 
adding soon after these remarkable Words : ‘ To-morrow, 
Child, I must fight for my Crown, and assure yourself if 
I lose that I will lose my Life also; but I hope to pre- 
serve both. Do you Stand in such a Place (naming & 
Spot out of Danger) till the Battle shall be over, and if 
I am victorious, come to me; I will then own you and 
provide for you, But if I should be so unfortunate as to 
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lose the Battle, then shift as well as you can for yourself ; 
but be sure never to mention your being my Son, for 
there will be no Mercy shown to one so nearly related to 
me.’ ” 


The writer here explains that the former interview 
coincided with the death of the Prince of Wales, 
“ which naturally inspired the King with greater 
Tenderness of his only surviving Offspring,” and 
that the death of the queen happening before the 
last interview determined him to disclose the 
secret. 

“ Young Richard Plantagenet was a spectator of this 
decisive Battle from an Eminence near Leicester Bridge, 
till he heard the News there of the King’s losing the 
Field and being himself mortally wounded. He then 
made all the haste he could to London, where he sold 
his Horse and fine Clothes, and the better to conceal 
himself and at the same time secure an honest Liveli- 
hood, he bound himself Apprentice to a Bricklayer. By 
this prudent Contrivance he escaped all Danger during 
the suspicious and sanguine (sic) Reign of Henry the 
Seventh, who cut off without Mercy, as King Richard 
foresaw, all who were in any degree related to the House 
of York, But as the Remembrance of his birth filled 
the Breast of Richard Plantagenet with many Cares and 
Apprehensions he studied Privacy and Retirement as 
much as possible; and as the Tincture he had received 
of a Liberal Education enabled him to converse with the 
best Authors he chose rather to amuse his melancholy 
Hours with a Book than to mingle in the Discourse of 
those with whom he was obliged to work. 

“He spent in this manner the Days not only of his 
Youth but those of his Manhood, nay even of his Old 
Age; for he was drawing towards Fourscore before he 
found a Person to whom he thought it safe to confide 
his Secret. The manner of his divulging it was thus: 
About the Year 1544 Sir Thomas Moyle bought the 
Estate of Eastwell in the County of Kent, where he de- 
termined to build a new Seat, and by some recommenda- 
tion or other Richard Plantagenet was employed there 
as Bricklayer. When this House of Eastwell Place was 
finished Sir Thomas Moyle came down to see it, and ob- 
serving that the old Bricklayer retired whenever he had 
a moment's Leisure, with a Book in his hand, which he 
read till, being quite spent, he fell asleep, Sir Thomas had 
the Curiosity to take up this Book while the old Man was 
f :st (sic), and was very much surprized to find it the Works 
of Horace. He questioned him thereupon very strictly 
as to his skill in Latin, and finding him better versed 
in that Language than in those times usual, he showed a 
strong inclination to be acquainted with his Story. As 
so many Years were run since the fatal Batiel of 
Leicester and as Richard Plantagenet was under no great 
fears from so mild an Administration as that of Edward 
the Sixth, he at last consented and ran over ingenuously 
the moving Tale of his Misfortunes in the manner in 
which I have related it. Sir Thomas, touched with Pity 
by so unexpected a Recital of the Miseries endured by a 
Plantagenet, and withal having a deep Respect for the 
venerable Person of the good old Man...... comforted him 
under his hard Lot and assured him that he should have 
the use of his House freely as long as he lived. 

“*T am infinitely obliged to you, Sir, replied the un- 
happy Richard ; ‘but as you have a large Family and 
many Dependents, and as I have been long used to 
Silence and Retirement, permit me tospend the last linger- 
ing Moments of my Life in that Privacy I love. There is 
behind your Outhouses a Field where with your Leave I 
might build an Apartment, of a Single Room, near 
enough to enjoy your Bounty, which I thankfully accept, 


and yet at such a Distance as may secure that Peace 
wherein all my Pleasure lies.’ 

“The Knight willingly granted his Petition, and 
Richard soon raised his Palace of a single Room. There 
he spent the Short Remainder of his Days in Quiet, and 
having passed through a long and innocent life, expired 
when he was upwards of Fourscore; and as he had lived 
upon the Kindness of Sir Thomas Moyle so the same 
charitable Care attended him to his Grave, and took care 
to leave an authentic Memorial of his Birth and Misfor- 
tunes, This House of Eastwell Place came afterwards 
into possession of the eldest Branch of the noble Family 
of Finch, and it is to the laudable Curiosity of the late 
Heneage, Earl of Winchelsea, a Nobleman whose Virtues 
threw a Shade on the Age in which he lived, that we 
owe the several Particulars I have given the Reader. 
They were frequently the Topics (sic) of that good man’s 
Conversation, who would sometimes show that Spot in 
his Park upon which the House of old Richard stood, 
and which had been pulled down by the Earl’s Father, 
‘ But I,’ said that most worthy Lord, ‘ had it reached my 
Time, would sooner have pulled down that,’ pointing to 
his own House. Asa testimony of the Truth of this re. 
markable History he was wont to produce the following 
Entry in the Register of the Parish Church of Eastwell : 
‘Anno Domini 1550, Rychard Plantagenet was buried 
the 22nd December, Anno ut supra,’” 

R. H. Busx. 


Norwica ; tHe CHarter or Henry II.—The 
earliest extant charter granted to Norwich is that 
of Henry II. This king, we are told, on the autho- 
rity of Camden and others, took the city, castle, 
and liberties into his own hands in the very first 
year of his reign ; and, according to Blomefield, 
no attempt was made to recover the franchise till 
1182, “and then,” he says, “the citizens peti- 
tioned the king for their liberties to be restored, 
to which he consented for a fine of 80 marks 
(“Cives Norwici dant 80 mare. pro libertatibus 
suis habendis,” Mag. Rot., 29 Hen. II.), and 
granted them a charter of the same liberties as 
they enjoyed in the time of Henry L, his grand- 
father, and in the time of King Stephen.” The 
text of this charter is given by Blomefield, “ word 
for word as in the original” (which may be 
seen to this day in the Guildhall at Norwich), 
with the following remark : ‘‘ There being no date 
to show at what time this was granted, if the 
evidence before quoted had not helped us out, we 
should have been at a loss to have known it, as 
we now are as to the precise time of the year, 
though by its being granted when the king was 
at Westminster it must be about August.” 

The “ evidence” here referred to, viz., the Pipe 
Roll of 29 Hen. IL, would give 1183-4 as the 
date; but Blomefield has overlooked the positive 
evidence afforded by the signatures of some of the 
witnesses, showing that this date is impossible, 
for the attesting clause is as follows : “ Testibus 
Willielmo fratre Regis, Henrico de Essexia Con- 
stabulario, Ricardo de Humes Constabulario, 
Manasse Biset Dapifero, Warino filio Geroldi 
Camerario, apud Westmonasterium.” Now it 1s 
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well known that Henry’s brother William died in 
1164, and that the next witness, Henry of Essex, 
resigned his office of Constable in April, 1163 ; 
moreover, since the king was in France from 
August, 1158, to January, 1163, the charter 
cannot have been granted later than April, 1163, 
and being dated from Westminster, it must have 
been given either between January and April of 
that year, or before August, 1158 ; and the pay- 
ment of eighty marks mentioned in the Pipe Roll 
of 29 Hen. II. must have reference to some trans- 
action of which we have no other record. What- 
ever it may have been, it can have had nothing to 
do with a charter which, as we have seen, must have 
been granted at least twenty years earlier, for we 
may be quite sure that, however high the good 
citizens may have risen in the king’s estimation, 
he would not have waited till 1183 or 1184 for 
payment due for “value received” in 1163, or 
possibly some years earlier. Frep. Noraarte. 


P.S.—It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to point 
out a slight error in my note on the charter of 
Stephen (6" S. viii. 6), viz., in the quotation from 
the Pipe Roll, 31 Hen. I., which should have been 
*V.C. reddit comp. de auxilio de Norwico.” The 
words de awzilio were accidentally omitted. 


Detamayye THE Port.—Amongst the poetical 
writers of the last century of whom little or no- 
thing is now known may be noted the name of 
Thomas Hallie Delamayne. Probably he was 
born about the year 1720. The following pub- 
lications are attributed to him ; possibly the list 
is far from complete :— 


1, The Oliviad. 1762.—A poetical account of the late 
wars between France and England, and the hoped-for 

ace, 

2. An Ode to Mr. Bindon, the Artist.on his Portrait 
of Archbishop Boulter. 1767.—Said to have been written 
about the vear 1741. 

8. The Banished Patriot, 1768—In honour of Mr. 
Wilkes. 

4. The Rise and Practice of Imprisonment, by a 
Barrister. 1772. 

_5. The Senators, 1772.—This poem the Monthly Re- 
view designates “a virulent abuse of some of the most 
distinguished members of the House of Commons.” It 
went through four editions at least in the year. It is 
probably never read now, but it always “sells,” on 
account of the engraving of the ghost of Oliver Cromwell 
on the title-page. 

6. A Review of the Poem entitled the Senators. 1772. 

7. The Patricians. A Candid Examination of the 
Principal Speakers in the House of Lords. 1773. 

8. A Review of the Poem entitled the Patricians. 1773. 

9. An Essay on Man. In his State of Policy. 1779.— 
The first three Epistles; to be completed in twelve. 


There is nothing to show that Nos. 6 and 8 were 
by Mr. Delamayne, but they are confidently 
attributed to him in the Monthly Review. I 
have not found a reference to any of these nine 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine; in 

the writer's name appears only once in the 


general index ; the reference is to vol. li. p. 596, 
December, 1781, where, under the heading of 
“ Bankrupts,” appears “Thos. Halle de la Mayne, 
of Carlisle House, Soho, dealer.” In the intro- 
duction to the Oliviad the author refers to old 
friends in Ireland ; I therefore presume he was 
the Thomas Delamaine who proceeded B.A. in 
Dublin University in 1739. He also mentions his 
legal studies. This, taken in conjunction with his 
designation as a barrister in the title-page of No. 4, 
renders it probable that he was a lawyer by pro- 
fession ; but the notice of him in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, where in 1781 he is described as “a 
dealer,” seems to throw some doubt on his ocou- 
pation. Under the name Delamayne, Watt only 
mentions No, 9, Allibone does the same, whilst 
Lowndes does not give the name at all. 
Epwarp Sotty. 


Sr. Mitprep’s Caurca, Pouttry.—A pam- 
phlet just issued by the City Church and Church- 
yard Protection Society, president the Earl of 
Devon, records an interesting anecdote, related to 
the secretary by Mr. J. Fytche, of Thorpe Hall, 
near Louth, as follows :— 

“ Walking, one fine summer morning in June, 1872 
down to the Mansion House, on reaching the Poultry 
was surprised to see a man on the top of the tower of 
St. Mildred’s Church, hammering away at the stones 
with a crowbar; so, finding the door open, I went up 
the stairs of the tower, and said to my friend of the 
crowbar, ‘Why, you are pulling the church down!’ 
‘ Ay,’ says he, ‘it’s all to be down and carted away by the 
end of July.’ ‘I suppose it’s going to be rebuilt else- 
where?’ Built anywhere ?—no: my master has bought 
it.’ ‘Who is your master?’ ‘Don’t you know him? 
Mr. So-and-so, the great contractor.’ ‘ What’s he going 
to do with it?’ ‘ Do with it!—why, he’s twenty carts and 
forty horses to lead it away to his stoneyard, and he's 
going to grind it up, to make Portland cement.’ SoI 
asked him of the crowbar to show me round the church, 
‘Would your master sell the stones, instead of grinding 
‘em up?’ Iasked. ‘Sell ‘em ?—yes; he '!l sell his soul for 
money!’ So I made an appointment for his master to 
come up to the Langham Hotel the next morning, and 
we agreed about the purchase—he to deliver the stones 
at a wharf on the Thames; and they were brought down 
in barges and landed at the head of a canal on the coast 
of Lincolnshire, and are now lying in a green fie'd, near 
my house, called ‘St. Katharine’s Garth,’ from an old 
priory of St. Katharine which formerly stood there, and 
which I hope some day to rebuild as my domestic 
chapel.” 

Perhaps both the fate of St. Mildred’s and this 

reverent and genial act of Mr. Fytche’s may be 

thought worthy of record in the pages of “N. & Q.” 
Joun W. Bong, F.S.A. 


Tue Story or “THE POUND OF FLESH.”—I do 
not know whether it has been pointed out that 
the story of “the pound of flesh,” in the Merchant 
of Venice, occurs in the Cursor Mundi, ll. 21,413- 
21,496. I suspect this to be the earliest version 
of the tale in the English language. 

Water W, 

Cambridge, 
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Moors : “ Exemrtary Novets.”—I have the 
Exemplary Novels of Cervantes, in two volumes 
(Cadell, 1822). They were given by Peter Moore, 
M.P., whom I knew, to my father. My remem- 
brance is that they were translated by one of his 
daughters. I believe this is the lady who died 
about 1880. Hype CrarKke, 


To “Go rr."—This expression, which is familiar 
to us in “Go it, you cripples, Newgate ’s on fire,” 
and Artemus Ward’s “Go it, my gay and festiv 
cuss !” (The Shakers), appears at one time not to 
have been slang. At all events, I have met with 
it in A Relation of the Great Suffering and Strange 
Adventures of Henry Pitman, Chirurgeon to the 
late Duke of Monmouth, 1689 :— 

“When these had shared her cargo, they parted com- 

ny: the French with their shares went it for Petty 

uavas, in the Grand Gustaphus; and the English being 
informed by those other privateers of our being on Sal- 
tatudos, came thither with their man-of-war., as is before 
expressed.” —Arber, English Garner, vol. vii. p. 365. 
F. C. Binxseck Terry. 


Heatine Power or tHe Humay Saritva.— 
I have a curious old book. It is not unknown to 
book-worms, as it is mentioned in Brunet (vol. iii. 
p- 26). The title is as follows:— 

“Liber Totius Medicine a Stephano Antiocheno ex 

Arabica lingua in Latinum reductus ; necnon a Michaéle 
de Capella fecundis synonymis illustratus. Lugduni 
typis Jacobi Myt. a.p, 1523,” 
The Arab original was written by Ali ben El 
Abbas Alaeddin al Madschousi (see back of p. 8, 
“ De Auctore Libri”). The translation was made 
by the above-named “ Stephanus philosophie dis- 
cipulus in Anthiochia Anno dominic passionis 
moxxvil.” (see back of p. 318, under “ Finis”). 
I doubt, however, whether it has ever been ex- 
amined by collectors of folk-lore and students of 
folk-medicine. The book, especially the second 
(practical) part, literally teems with quaint old 
cures as practised in early centuries by Arab 
doctors, in comparison with whom our modern 
** medicine-men ” are mere quacks. As a specimen 
I will supply the description of the healing 
faculties of the human saliva as given by our 
“sapientissimus ” author in his book, which “ quia 
omnia medico necessaria continet, ideo artis 
medicine liber completus nuncupatur.” On the 
back of p. 177 in the second column, near the end 
of capitulum 49 of “Liber secundus practice Haly,” 
I find :— 

“ De Sputo. Sputum hominis petigini prodest si cata- 
plasmetur eo. Maturat autem emissiones si misceatur 
cum tunso tritico maculasque ulcerum leves elimat ; 
adversaturque omni veneno animali si spuit super illum 
homo in saliva.” 


There is a copy of the book in the British Museum, 
Hull L, L, K. 
ull, 


Deatu or A Gipsy Queex.—So many of the 
readers of “N. & Q.” are interested in all that 
concerns the Romani race in this country that it 
would be, I think, a pity were the following para- 
graphs, which appeared in Edinburgh papers of 
July 13 and 16, not put before them:— 


“Yesterday forenoon there died, in a second story 
room of a dilapidated house at the foot of Horse. 
market, Kelso, Esther Faa Blythe, Queen of the Yetholm 
Gipsies. The Queen usually resided in a tiled house 
in Kirk Yetholm, but a year ago, when repairs on 
“the palace” were deemed necessary, she removed 
to Kelso, where she died. Esther, who may be termed 
the last Queen of the Gipsies, was born in Yetholm, and 
at her death was close upon eighty-six years of age, 
She was the eldest daughter of Charles Blythe, who 
succeeded as king, in 1847, ‘Wull’ Faa, a noted 
smuggler and poacher. By birth the ‘ crown’ devolved 
upon David Blythe, Esther’s eldest brother, but he 
waived his righ! in favour of his sisters, There then 
arose a dispute between Helen and Esther, the two 
sisters, as to the succession, the result being that Esther 
became queen, her coronation taking place on her birth- 
day, November 19. Long previous to this Esther had 
been married to John Rutherford, chief of one of the 
many gipsy tribes. John died upwards of thirty years 
ago, and Esther was left with twelve children, eight of 
whom—five sons and three daughters —survive. For 
many years the “ Queen” has been well known on the 
Borders, her visitors frequently including members of 
the aristocracy. Only a few minutes before her death 
yesterday, a note of inquiry regarding her health, accom- 
panied by a sum of money, was received from a mar- 
chioness who for many years has taken an interest in the 
gipsies. Esther was a woman of great shrewdness. In 
her habits she was most exemplary, and her cottage at 
Kirk Yetholm was a model of neatness. She will be 
buried in Kelso Cemetery on Sunday next.” 

“The funeral of Esther Faa Blythe, Queen of the 
Gipsies, took plate yesterday, Sunday, July 15. The 
hour was fixed for 130 p.s., between the forenoon and 
afternoon church services. Devotional exercises were 

reviously performed in the house of the deceased in 
Jorsemarket, Kelso, by the Rev. G. 8. Napier, in 
presence of a number of relatives and one or two friends. 
The coffin bore the inscription, “ Esther Faa Blyth, 
Queen of the Gipsies, died July 12, 1883.” It was 
covered with flowers and evergreens, including a wreath 
of white roses from Lady John Scott of Spottiswoode. 
When the procession moved off, the streets of the town 
on the way to Kelso Bridge were crowded by spectators, 
while a large number followed the hearse. There was 
a great crowd at Yetholm to follow the procession to the 
grave in the churchyard there.” 


Avex. Feroussoy, Lieut.-Col. 
Edinburgh. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“CoxincsmarK Broapsworps.”—I have been 
somewhat puzzled by the following lines in 
D'Urfey’s prologue (spoken by Joe Heyns or 
Haines) to Lacy’s comedy of Sir Hercules 
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Buffoon, Alluding to “some sparks that late 
went out for glory,” the poet continues :— 

* No wonder, too, for who could stand their rage 

Since they with Coningsmark broadswords engage ? 

I fancy you ’ll turn butchers the next age. 

For these new weapons look, that guard your lives, 

Like bloody cousins german to their knives,” 
Lacy’s comedy (a posthumous work) was first 
produced in 1684, and the author had died in 
September, 1681. In February of the year last 
mentioned Charles John, Count Coningsmark, 
George Bowski, alias Boratzi, Christopher Katz, 
and John Stern were tried at the Old Bailey for 
the murder of Thomas Thynne, Esq. Conings- 
mark was acquitted. The other three prisoners 
were convicted and duly hanged in Pall Mall. 
Turning to the report of the case in Hargrave’s 
State Trials (vol. iii. p. 486), I find Thomas 
Hewgood (an appropriate name for a cutler) 
deposing that he had sold a sword to Count 
Coningsmark on the day before the murder ; and 
he describes the weapon as “a horseman’s sword, 
as broad as two fingers, such as the Gentlemen of 
the Guards wear.” Why should D’Urfey have 
spoken of the swords in use among the troopers 
of the king’s Life Guards as “new weapons”? 
Wiseman, surgeon-general to Charles II., speaks, 
in his Surgery, of one who, “ fighting a duel, was 
run through the thigh with a broadsword.” I 
was inclined at first to surmise that a “ Conings- 
mark broadsword” might have been a cant term 
for a bayonet, which in 1681 was a very new- 
fangled weapon indeed; but the evidence of the 
cutler as to the kind of sword supplied to Conings- 
mark is clear. G. A. Sana. 


P.S.—The broadsword is not specifically men- 
tioned by Shakspeare, although he makes a multi- 
tude of allusions to cutting swords. An abun- 
dance of what are practically broadswords are 
figured by Strutt in the Sports and Pastimes, but 
“broadswords ” as such are not cited in the index. 
Still, mention is frequently made in Strutt of the 
“backsword,” and Shakspeare (2 Henry IV., III. 
ii.) speaks of “a good backsword man.” Your 
readers will doubtless be able to quote many 
writers who, earlier than Wiseman, have men- 
tioned the “ broadsword”; but that which I want 
to know is why D’Urfey should have called this 
very old-fashioned sword a “ new weapon.” 


Tae Titte or was 
this title first given to the princes of the Church of 
Rome? I find that Fénelon and Bossuet are 
always styled “Monsieur.” It is “ Monsieur de 
Cambrai,” “ Monsieur de Meaux,” never “ Mon- 
seigneur.” In Renan’s Sowvenirs, p. 267, I read: 

“On s'est habitué, de notre temps, 4 mettre mon- 
seigneur devant un nom propre, 4 dire Monseigneur 
Dupanloup, Monseigneur Affre. C'est une faute des 

rancais; le mot monseigneur ne doit s'employer qu’au 
Tocatif ou devant un nom de dignité, En s’adretsant 


& M. Dupanloup, 4 M. Affre, on devait dire: monseigneur. 
En parlant d’eux on devait dire Monsieur Dupanloup, 
Monsieur Affre, Monsieur ou Monseigneur |’ Archevéque 
de Paris, Monsieur ou Monseigneur |’Evéque d'Orléans.” 
Like “Reverend” in England, I fancy “ Mon- 
seigneur” grew up by mere custom, and not by 
legal right. 

Connected with this topic I remember that a 
worthy clergyman of the old school, now deceased, 
always bitterly resented the custom of inferiors 
addressing deans and archdeacons as “ Mr. Dean” 
and “ Mr. Archdeacon.” He asserted that no one 
had a right to use such formula but the bishop of 
the diocese; in any one else it was a piece of 
impertinence. ‘‘ Monseigneur” was forbidden by 
the ordinances of the Convention, July 15, 1801, 
and even after the Concordat. When was it 
revived ? J. Maske. 

Emanuel Hospital. 


Paropy on Gray’s “ Erzcy.”—Is the parody 
from which these two lines are taken commonly 
known ?— 

“ Full many a rogue is born to cheat unseen 
And die unhanged for want of proper care.” 
It is not all equally good, but clever throughout in 
parodying metre, style, and words. 
R. H. Busx. 


Tintern Appey, co, WexrorD, IRELAND.— 
Tintern Abbey, in Monmouthshire, is said to be 
the parent of an abbey of the same name in the 
county of Wexford, in Ireland, the foundation of 
which, according to tradition, came about as fol- 
lows. William Mareschal, a relative of that Roger 
Bigod who was a great benefactor to the English 
abbey, was caught in a great storm, and, being in 
danger of losing his life, vowed that if he escaped 
in safety he would found a monastery and dedicate 
it to the Virgin Mary, both of which events came 
to pass. What is known of the abbey = Ireland ? 

LPHA. 


BartaamM AND Patamas.—We are told that 
the Council of Constantinople held in 1341 con- 
demned Barlaam, the opponent of Palamas, and 
that the Council of Constantinople held 1345 con- 
demned the doctrine of Palamas, subsequently 
made patriarch of the Eastern Church. What was 
the special doctrine of Palamas, and what was the 
offence of Barlaam? It could hardly be his denial 
of the dogma of the monks of Mount Athos that 
the light of Mount Tabor was the “light of God.” 
If one of your correspondents will throw light on 
these two queries he will much oblige. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 


Joux Gascoicn, or Cutswick.—This person 
is described in the monumental inscription as “ of 
Gawthorpe, in the county of York, late inhabiting 
this [Chiswick] parish,” and as dying in 1682, 
| aged eighty, 
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his baptism, in the month of May, 1602, was 
obtained from a parish register belonging, it is 
thought, to either Norfolk or Suffolk, though, 
possibly, the evidence may have come from one of 
the counties contiguous to them. Can any of the 
clergymen who read “ N. & Q.” assist me with a 
clue to the whereabouts of the entry? It is stated 
that it is in a register which is indexed—a circum- 
stance, I fancy, of uncommon occurrence, and 
which, if true, ought to lead to its ready discovery. 
James GREENSTREET. 


Rererence Wantep.—About three years ago 
“N. & Q.” gave some account of a literary man 
who was in the habit of tearing out the leaves of 
books as he read them. I have lost my note of 
this, and the indexes do not help me. I shall be 
thankful for the reference. CALCUTTENSIS. 


Franxincenst.—The churchwardens’ accounts 
for St. Mary, Ulverston, contain the following : 
“1768, Aug. 20. To Doctor Moss for 4 oz. of 
Frank-incense burnt in the Church, ls.; for char- 
coal, 2d.” Will one of your readers explain this 
to me? C. W. Barpstey. 

Vicarage, Ulverston, 


Hart, Lamsetu.—This hall stood 
in Hercules Buildings, and was surrounded by 
some farm land, a row of shops being built in the 
Kennington Road to screen the hall from observa- 
tion. I should be glad of any particulars about 
the building, now pulled down. a view of it 
exist ? J. F. B. 


Mixes Corsett.—I should feel very grateful to 
any one who would give any information concern- 
ing Miles Corbett, the regicide, and state how he 
was connected with the family of Corbet of More- 
ton Corbet, Salop. Corsert. 


Count or Nassav.—I am very much obliged 
for your answer (ante, p 40) to my question about 
the Count of Nassau; but the one you mention is 
not the one I mean, for I find he married Dorothy, 
daughter of Sir Charles Wheler, Bart. Her pic- 
ture by Kneller is still in the family, and Mr. 
Vernon Wentworth has a picture of John, Count 
of Nassau, by the same artist; so I conclude he is 
the one about whom I want information, and shall 


be greatly obliged if you can assist me. 
L. E. W. 


Famity.—I shall be exceedingly 
obliged for any reference to a mention of the 
Darling family, especially between the years 
1600 and 1750. We possess a copy of the mar- 
iage licence of a Richard Darling, Gent., of 
Dublin, dated Jan. 20, 1678. He had three sons 
—the Rev. Ralph Darling, B.A., of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, 1701; Adam Loftus Darling; and 
Richard—from whom we are descended, hers, 


concerning whom I should also be glad to get 
information, are Edward Darling, of London, and 
Daniel, sons of a Thomas Darling, of Coventry, 
mentioned in the Heralds’ Visitation of London in 
1635. Edward married Susan, daughter of 
William Moulton, co. Gloucester, Gent.; but we 
know nothing of his or his brother’s family. We 
have also discovered a Thomas Darling, of Essex, 
Gent., with two brothers, Edward (whose eldest 
son was named Henry) and Richard (whose eldest 
son was named John). Further information as 
to the families of the said Edward and Richard 
will be acceptable. Irish annals mention an 
Edward Darling, Gent., in about 1700 (in 
Richard’s time), and both Edward and Richard 
held property in co. Fermanagh, the latter also 
in neighbouring counties. Arms, Argent, a chev- 
ron ermes, between three flagons, with handles 
sable. Harry 
Hillsborough, Monkstown, co. Dublin. 


Replies. 


CONSTITUTION HILL, 
S. xi, 455 ; 6% S. vii. 487). 

There are two distinct localities which have 
gone by this name; firstly, a rising ground 
south of Hyde Park Corner; and secondly, the 
road from the west end of St. James’s Park to 
Hyde Park Corner. It is fair to assume that 
Constitution Hill, as applied to the rising ground, 
and quite irrespective of any roadway, is the 
older of these two. In 1642, when the citizens of 
London surrounded London and Westminster 
with a circle of forts, one was erected on this 
site ; and is described in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for 1749, xix. 251, as “a small redoubt and 
battery on Constitution Hill.” This fort was 
destroyed three years subsequently; but the 
hill remained as an elevated place, from which 
the surrounding country could be well seen, and 
in Ralph’s Critical Review of the Publick Build- 
ings, &c., 1734, when describing the Duke of 
Buckingham’s new house, amongst the advantages 
mentioned are the vista along the Mall, the pro- 
spect of Chelsea fields, and “the air of Constitu- 
tion Hill.” There is a very interesting view of 
the fireworks in the Green Park in 1748 in the 
Universal Magazine, iv. 138, which shows dis- 
tinctly the passage or roadway from the Mall up 
to Hyde Park Corner, and the rising ground at 
the end of it described as “Constitution Hill.” 
Perhaps the City records may throw some light 
upon this question It is not stated in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1749 whence the map 
of the forts in 1642 was taken, and some informa- 
tion respecting the making of the fort is very 
desirable. If it was then called “Constitution 
Hill,” we have, perhaps, to seek for a yet earlier use 


| 


of 
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of the name. It must have been at a later period, 
and after the hill had ceased to be a feature in 
the district, that the roadway acquired the name. 
I remember some fifty years ago hearing Sir Henry 
Halford, speaking of the importance of regular 
daily exercise, say, that some one used every day 
to walk from St. James’s Park up to Hyde Park 
Corner and back again, no matter what the weather 
was; adding, “he used to call it his constitu- 
tional walk, and his taking it certainly prolonged 
his life.” The roadway has undoubtedly been 
called Constitution Hill 150 years, for it is so 
designated in Pine’s map, 1746; but the half 
medical expression of “ constitutional ” is, I think, 
only of the present century, and probably not 
derived from either the hill or the roadway. 
Epwarp Solty. 


I cannot for a moment think that the hill is so 
called for the reason introduced by Noorthouck, 
whose remark your correspondent quotes. What the 
origin of the name may be I know not, but it 
existed in the seventeenth century, and probably 
earlier. Mr. Walford, in his Old and New London, 
vol. iv. p. 178, writes: “We read that when, in 
1642, it was resolved by the Parliament to fortify 
the suburbs of the metropolis, ‘a small redoubt 
and battery on Constitution Hill’ were among 
the defences ordered to be erected.” And again : 

“Dr. King, in his Anecdotes of his Own Time, tells an 
amusing story about the ‘ witty monarch’ and his satur- 
nine brother James, which we may as well tel! in this 
place: ‘King Charles II., after taking two or three 
turns one morning in the Park (as was his usual custom), 
attended only by the Duke of Leeds and my Lord 
Cromarty, walked up Constitution Hill, and from thence 
into Hyde Park,” 

May not the hill have been called so after the 
English Constitution, just as we have Parliament 
Street ? . C. Birxseck Terry. 


Constitution Hill was so named in the seven- 
teenth century, as we read in Old and New London 
(vol. iv. p. 178) “that when, in 1642, it was re- 
solved by the Parliament to fortify the suburbs of 
the metropolis, ‘a small redoubt and battery on 
Constitution Hill’ were among the defences 
ordered to be erected.” To take a constitutional, 
or exercise for health’s sake, was a common ex- 
pression at Oxford in 1823. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 
maton Hill is marked on a map published in 


or Lyres Cary, co. Somerset (6% 
vii, 469).—The heiress of the Lytes of Lytes Cary 
married Dr. Blackwell, Rector of St. Clement 

es, London, whose only daughter married 
James Monypenny, of Kent. A short time ago a 
descendant of James Monypenny placed in my 
ds a very curious set of verses—inscribed on 
Vellum, enriched with coats of arms, setting forth 


the antiquity of the family of Lyte of Lytes Cary, 
“Viuat Regina Elizabeth ”—which 
enclose. 


A discription of the Swannes of Carie 
that came first vnder mightie Brutes protection 
from Caria in Asia 
to Carie in Britaine. 


The noble nature of the Swanne, is moche extolde by 


ame, 
And Poetes penn in verse diuine, hathe well exprest the 
same. 
Philosophers, Astronomers, and eke the learned traine, 
Of greate Apollo, for this byrde, haue taken vorthie paine, 
The Swanne to whome, the greatest praiese dothe any 
waie resounde 
In Riuer faire Meander calde, of Caria land: is founde. 
Of whiche browde sprang, those singing Swannes, nere 
to Mzonia landes 
By — and Pactolus streames that runn on golden 
sandes, 


This birde is valient of greate force, and truthe thereof 
80 spreade, 

That withe the Eagle fighting long, both haue downe 
fallen dead. 

In signe of honor by his kind, he couettz moche to be, 

About faire Castells, fortes, & Townes & thence will 
seldome flee 

But as a watchman doth attend, against the enemies 


slieghts 

So ate theim, he is prest, when blackest be the 
nig ts. 

On surging seas when mariners: are tost withe stormie 


win 
If = ~\ se Apollos byrd, good lucke they trust to 
ynd, 


And after many passed daies that he in floodes hath spent, 

It shuld appeare he knowes howe long, the rest to hym 
are lent. 

For he this Caria siluer Swann, not long before his end, 

Will vse suche sugred harmonie as fewe can it amend 

Whereby the wise Pythagoras, opinion plaine did take 

That sprites of Swannes immortuall lyue in the Elisian 


lake. 

A matter strange, that by his song, he shuld his death 
presage 

Such foresight seldome dothe appeare, to man of any age. 


Descripcion of these sacred birdes, is sett forthe, cause 
to proue, 

Why theim to geue in stately armes, it might some 
nobles moue. 

Like as it did that worthie wight: Don Leitus by his 


name, 

Who to the aide of Troian warres against the Grecians 
came. 

This Leitus was of Caria soyle, a valient knight in fielde 

And so by sea: and for his armes, did beare the Swann 
in shielde. 

Which did induce the Poetes Muse, a surname hym to 


giue, 
Of Cygnus: Leitus Cygnus cald, as Latines do contriue. 
The Greekes ioyne Care to the birde, and Care Cignos, 


say, 
And Troie Cygnus, for the warre, he well be termed may. 
Meander riuer dulie giues the swimming Swann his 


foode, 
And by Achill the Swann in fielde, was s'gnd with 
Menet’s blood, 
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Thus Leitus, Cari, Cignus, set with reasons good pretence, 
Do plainlie sound Litescarie Swann, in perfect english 


sense. 

Of which pretence in english frame : the end will shewe 
effect, 

From whence it came, and to what course, Lyte, dothe 
it all direct. 


When Greece had ended tenn yeares warres, and Troye 
had lost her force, 
Which Sinons treason brought to passe by sleight of 
hollowe horse. 
Than pac + to theire natiue soyles, repaired as thei 
might, 
And =e that aliue were left: and aiders of theire 
right, 
rsed were in sundrie coastes, as writers do declare : 
for some future happie state, most redie was theire 


care. 
The foresaid Leitus, had at Troie, right manie of his 


race, 
Which Chieftaines, and good souldiors were, and so 
receiued place. 


Of which: som’e parte returned home, some went to 
Latium lande, 
And ang Grecia captiues led, withe Agamemnons 


e. 
But after these, nere fourtie yeares (it strangely came to 


asse 

From alte Duke Brutus stowt, by dome exiled was. 

To Grece he sped, withe race of some that came from 
Troy towne, 

Where he suche Armie did procure, as gott hym highe 
renowne. 

So furnisht: thence with nauie greate, he into Albion 


came, 
Which by hym selfe was Britane calde, that yet retains 
the same. 


And in that Armie withe him were of Leitus name some 


store, 

Which sure by choyce of Brute did come, from Caria 
said before. 

Or from the line of Leit, that were in Italie disperst 

Which withe Aeneas thither saild, as is aboue reherst. 

The Caria men good Archers were most fierce against 
theire foo, 

And in the fronte of Brutus warres, assigned still to goo. 

From theim the vse of long bowes here, beginning first 
did take, 

A qua oagen that in field could make the enemye 


quake, 

As many battailes, witnes beare, in Scotland, and in 
Fraunce, 

The force was suche, as gaue no place, to halberd, 
sworde, nor launce. 

At Totnes, Brutus landed first, and thence to Brutport 
came, 

From thence vnto a pleasant place, that Bruton hathe 
to name. 

Which for the worthines of soyle : and for his better 


staie : 
He called by his proper name : as it remaines this daie. 
And .~ about bym did he place, some Captaines of his 
n 
As dothe appeare by names thei gaue, to Sheires, to 
townes, and lands. 
Next hym, was one of Leitus blood, that had a charge 


assignde, 
Of Caria men ; most apte to serue, as Brutus will inclynde. 


Where: by resemblance of his name, and Countreie 
whence he came, 

Vnto his dwelling place he did: a title aptly frame, 

And termed it. Leitscarie howse, whose coate of armes 
doth weare, 


stands, 
Resounding howe, from Leitus lyne, Lyte dothe possesse 
the lands. 


From Asia came, of diuers soyles, good soldiors many moo 

With — of greate worthines, as stories playnly 
shoo 

As those of Liscia, Caria, and Samoseta land, 

Of Glazomena, Doris eke, with some of Caunus band 

Miletum, Ilion, Tenenos, whose names are left behind, 

By suche as Brute, for seruice best, had nerest hym 
assignd, 

The briefe comparisons whereof, some lynes do after 


tell, 
Whiche vnder due correction maie be applied wel. 


Countries and Citties in Asia minor, and Phrigia, com- 
pared with Countries 
and Townes in Englande to em that the newe Tro‘ans 
an 
valiaunt Brittanes sprang from the noble Greekes 
and Latynes the remnant of the Troians that 
came first vnder mightie Brutes pro- 
tection from Caria in Asia 
minor and other parts of 
Greece to Caria by Brutes- 


towne and other parts 
of Brittaine. 
Asia. Brittaine. 
( Caria ) (Carie, by Bruton, or Brutestowne. ) 
Doris Dorisshiere,& Dorischester,& Brute 
porte there. 
Samosata Somersett, 
Miletum Milton, 
4 Glazomena }< Glazonburie. 
Caunus Caunus, in Willshiere. 
Licia Caria Lytescarie & Lescar in Cornwall. 
Ilion Ilion Chester, 
Tenedos & Tenett, & 
_ Troy. J (Troia noua, now called London, ) 


Viuat Regina Elizabeth. 


The first three stanzas refer to the three black 
swans in the coat of arms emblazoned at the top 
of the document, with the motto “ Fuimus troes 
—presumably the arms of the Cary family. 

umerous notes and references which occur in 
the margins are omitted. W. D. Pariss. 
Imeston, 


Cowper's Pew 1n Otwey Cavrcu(6"S. viii. 73). 
—Perhaps I may be permitted at once to —— 
my regret that I should have given pain to a lady, 
or, indeed, to any one, by stating bluntly and un- 
necessarily my own very decided feeling about the 
Rev. John Newton’s influence on Cowper. It is 
better to drop the subject ; but before doing so I 
would remind Hermenrrupe and T, W. W. 8, 


| 
Three syluer swannes, as from the shield, which Leit at 
Troy did beare, 
In fielde of Guells resembling blod, and myxt with | 
flamyng fyre, ) 

A figure of suche wonted force, as conquests do require. 
W hose creast adioynd therto agrees : the Swann on Lituus | 
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that Cowper’s insanity, 4. ¢., his morbid Calvinism, 
was not cured, but, on the contrary, increased 
towards the end; although, as Hayley puts it, 
“the deplorable inquietude and darkness of his 
latter years were mercifully terminated by a most 
gentle and tranquil dissolution.” I cannot at this 
moment verify (though I have looked into Hayley 
and into Grimshawe) my recollection of the fact 
that Cowper, gentlest and tenderest of Christian 
souls, exclaimed at the last that he was “ Lost, 
lost, lost !” but, as is well known, the final stanza 
of his last poem expresses only blank and utter 
despair. A. J. M. 


Grace Epxam (6 §, viii. 68).—The 
Echo’s printer has turned Lady Grace Pelham 
into Lady Grace “Edham.” She was Grace, 
sister to Thomas Holles Pelham, Duke of New- 
castle; married, 1705, George Naylor, Esq., of 
Hurstmonceaux, and died 1711, leaving an only 
daughter Grace, born 1706, died 1727, said, 
as Sioma remarks, to have been starved by 
her governess, “the fact probably being,” thus 
says Mr. Augustus Hare, “that, in order to give 
her one of the slim waists which were a lady’s 
greatest ambition in those days, she was so re- 
duced by her governess that her constitution, 
always delicate, was unable to rally” (Memorials 


of a Quiet Life, i. 74). 
OC. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 
Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


At the period to which the writer in the Echo 
refers, Hurstmonceaux belonged to the family of 
Naylor. Mr. George Naylor, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
urchased the old seat of the Barons Dacre of the 

uth in 1708. He married Grace, daughter of 
Thomas, first Baron Pelham, and sister of Thomas, 
first Duke of Newcastle. His wife died in 1710, 
leaving one daughter Grace, who died in 1727 
unmarried. Miss Grace Naylor must, therefore, 
have been the heroine of this tragic story. None 
of the authorities, however, which I have ever 
seen make any mention of it. G. F. R. B. 


Giants anp Dwarrs (6" §. viii. 48)—Hake- 
will, in his Apology, gives an account (bk. iii. 
p. 208) of a good many giants and of the authors 
who give account of them. 

Buffon, ii. 552 (ed. 1839) gives a list of several 
giants and dwarfs, and cites a paper of M. Le Cat 
from the memoirs of the Academy of Rouen. 

Cassanione, 1580, wrote De Gigantibus eorum— 
que Reliquiis, &c., written against Becanus, 

In the Journal de Physique, xiii, 167, Changeux 
Wrote a paper on dwarfs and giants. 

The Hon. John Byron's Voyage describes the 

onian giants, i773. 

Sir Thomas Molyneux, 1699, gives an account of 

ts. 


Then there are the fabulous giants, such as! 


Briareus, Ephialtes, Orcus, Gration, to be read of 
in Apollodorus and the Metamorphoses of Ovid. 

There is a book by Fairholt on Gog and Magog. 

Then there are the Scripture giants. Philo- 
Judeus has devoted a whole chapter to giants, 
commenting on Gen. vi. 1. 

Plutarch, Cesar, Pliny, and Tacitus all say 
something about giants, 

St. Augustin at the port of Utica saw a tooth of 
a giant twenty times as large as that of a man, and 
Moreri says that at the church of his order at 
Verceil Torniel reports a tooth of St. Christopher 
of the same size. 

Calmat, in his Dict. Bible, cites proofs of giants 
inall ages. He makes Goliath 1Oft. 7in., but Park- 
hurst, computing by Josephus’s cubit, makes him 
only 9ft. 6in., or 14in, taller than Charles Byrne, 
whose skeleton is in the museum of the College of 
Surgeons. 

Bangius has written on giants, 

It is said that the Celtic race produces more 
giants than any other. Adam Clarke, who was 
born at Magherafelt, near Londonderry, says on 
1 Sam. xvii.: “ Men of uncommon size are known 
in this our own day. I knew two brothers named 
Knight in my own township who were 7ft. 6in. in 
height, and another of the same place, Chas. Burns, 
8ft. Gin.” The latter individual is no doubt the 
same man whose skeleton is in the College of 
Surgeons, though Adam Clarke makes him 2in, 
taller. C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


Homeros should see E. Wood’s work so entitled, 
published by Bentley in 1868. 
Joun 
Bicknor Court, Glouc, 


Cesare Tarufti, “ Della Microsomia” in Rivista 
Clinica (Bologna, Fava & Garagnani, 1878). 
Cesare Taruffi, “ Della Macrosomia” in Annali 
Universali di Medicina (Milano, 1879, vol. ccxlvii.). 
Epitor or THE ‘* GIORNALE DEGLI 
Ervpiti £ Curtosi.” 
Padua, 


Parsons, THE Comic Roscrvs (6" §. vii. 507). 
—William Parsons, the actor, died at his house 
in Mead’s Row, Lambeth, on February 3, 1795. 
There is a brief memoir of him in the European 
Magazine for that year, xxvii. 147-9, with a por- 
trait by Harding ; also some account of his thea- 
trical life in the Thespian Dictionary, with a pretty 
little head engraved by Ridley. In Evans’s cata- 
logue of engraved portraits several. other prints 
are mentioned ; three after Hayter, Zoffany, and 
De Wilde; and six in some of his favourite 
characters. Epwarp Sotty. 


Portrait oF Prince Evcene vii. 488). 
—A fine portrait of Prince Eugene, by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, was exhibited at South Kensington in the 
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second collection of National Portraits in 1867, by 
the Duke of Marlborough. It is an oval, on 
canvas, 30 in. by 25 in., and represents the prince in 
a suit of rich armour, wearing the order of the 
Golden Fleece. It is engraved, and I think is to 
be found in many of the lives of the prince, such, 
for example, as the folio Military History published 
by Paul Chamberlen in 1736. 
Epwarp So tty. 


A Propnecy §. vii. 404 ; viii. 
51).—A book ought to be written about prophecies; 
but to be worth anything it must be written by 
one who has no faith in the infidelity of “the 
science of coincidences,” no belief in “ statisticali- 
ties” and the infirmity of Buckle-ism. The author 
must rather take the spirit of what Miss Busx 
puts forth most justly, “ What is any science but 
the observation of coincidences ; and what do we 
know of ‘cause and effect’?” If “cause and 
effect ” are but “ frequently occurring coincidences,” 
obviously there can be no such thing as science, in 
the sense of solidly knowing anything, but only a 
sort of more or less probability. It is all summed 
in a chance saying of Philo-Judeeus : “ It is neces- 
sary that the air also should be full of living 
beings [mind, I don’t see that it is]. And these 
beings are invisible to us, inasmuch as the air 
itself is not visible to mortal sight. But it does 
not follow, because our sight is incapable of per- 
ceiving the forms of souls, that for that reason there 
are no souls in the air.” The basis of all good 
deduction is, in all human philosophy, that 
“ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio,” 
poor mole ! than ever meet your talpish eye. 

Not to waste more time, let us take two qua- 
trains from Nostradamus, viii. 57:— 

“ De souldat simple parviendra en empire, 

De robe courte parviendra 4 la longue, 

Vaillant aux armes, en eglise ou plus pyre, 

Vexer les prestres comme I'eau fait l’éponge.” 
This was interpreted of Napoleon so far back as 
1806. De Garenciéres, of the College of Physi- 
cians in London, in his translation, 1672, inter- 
preted this of Cromwell, but then he did not 
realize nominally the empire. To treat the priests 
as water does the sponge is to purify it. 

The Abbé H. Torné-Chavigny, in 1858, applied 
this quatrain to Napoleon III. and his son :— 

Par le decide de deux choses bastars, 

Nepveu du sang occupera le regne ; 

Ses Lectoyre seront les coups de dards, 

Nepveu par peur pliera l’enseigne.” 
The Orleanists and Republic having fallen as two 
bastard establishments, Napoleon III. occupied the 
throne, but furled the standard at Lectoyre, which 
they say is an anagram for Le Torcy, a faubou 
of Sedan. He also applied, “Prise du gran 
neveu...... neveu et son fils seront chassés...... 
neveu & Londres,” but this I do not find in my 
copy of Nostradamus, There is one that I have 


never seen applied to the first Napoleon that I 
think fits him :— 
“Un empereur naistra pres d'Italie, 

Qui 4 Empire sera vendu bien cher ; 

Dirons avec quels gens il se ralie, 

Qu’on trouvera moins Prince que Boucher,” 
You would say from the people with whom he 
surrounds himself, he was more butcher than 
prince.” C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, N,W. 


One of the most singular of the Napoleon pro- 
hecies may perhaps be recalled «& propos of Miss 
usk’s letter, though it has reference to the 

nephew, and not to the uncle. The figures com- 
posing one of the votes either for the president- 
ship or the re-establishment of the empire when 
held up in reverse to the light spelt the word 
empereur. I have not the particulars, unfortu- 
nately, by me now, but I find by reversing the 
word Empereur that the following figures occur, 
“7437391113,” but these do not seem to be a 
correct combination of the votes in question. 
While on this subject, reference may be made to 
“N. & Q.” 8. xi. 195; xii. 


Upton, Slough, Bucks. 


Guosts 1n Catuotic Countrizs (6" vii. 
243, 294, 386).—Surely K. H. B.’s assertion that 
“Ghosts are an unknown quantity, almost, in 
Roman Catholic countries, while they favour every 
old house in Protestant lands,” is somewhat rash. 
Certainly in Brittany, that eminently Roman 
Catholic province, in Normandy, in Picardy, and, 
I believe, throughout France, the belief in ghosts 
is universal. The reappearance of disembodied 
spirits is intimately connected with the doctrine 
of Purgatory. The spirits of the dead come back 
to earth to atone for some evil done in their life- 
time, to see to the accomplishment of vows or pro- 
mises which their sudden death had prevented 
them from performing, to bring their murderers 
to justice, to ask for Christian sepulture for their 
unburied bodies, and to beg that masses may be 
said for the repose of their souls. Numberless 
stories of this kind, all bearing a strong famil 
likeness, are to be found in the writings of Fren 
folk-lorists. Ghosts should not be confounded with 
the household spirits, of which the Scotch brownie 
and the Spanish duende are types. 

Epear MacCottocs. 

Guernsey. 


Lyminctow (6% vii. 427; viii. 76).—At the 
last reference it is stated that I mark limit as 
being of doubtful etymology ! Of course I never 
said anything of the sort. Any one who consults 
my dictionary will find that I mark it as French 
from Latin, viz. F. limite, from Lat. acc. limitem. 
After which I say of the Latin word limes, “ etym. 
doubtful ; see Curtius, i, 456; but prob, to 
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Lat. limus, transverse.” I cannot be answerable 
for the wonderful mistakes which can be thus 
thrust upon me. As to Lymington, it is the town 
of Lymings, a tribe also commemorated by the 
village of Lyminge, in Kent. In some A.-S. 
charters Lyminge is called Limming, so that the 
first vowel is short. Hence the Lymings took 
their name from Limm; but what was the sense of 
Limm I will not undertake to say. To my mind 
the modern attempts at guessing at the sense of 
names, the meanings of which are, in most cases, 
lost past all recovery, are childish and unprofitable 
in the extreme. I know of no book on place-names 
which bears any evidence that its author knows 
anything of phonology. Watrer W. Sxear. 
Cambridge. 


Tipp Topp (6% §. viii, 44).—Tidd is a 
local surname,—Tydd St. Giles, in Cambridge- 
shire, and Tydd St. Mary, Lincolnshire. Todd 
is not an uncommon name in the north of England. 
Todhunter is not so common. Both are derived 
from tod, a fox, the arms of Todd being three foxes’ 
heads couped. J. 8. 


Cure sy Tovcn (6" §, vii. 448).—In the Bath 
Field Club Proceedings, just published, there is a 
paper on this subject, with especial reference to 
cases in Somerset. It is therein noted that the 
last official day for touching was April 27, a“ 


Arunpet, Arun (6 §, viii. 67).—Ferguson, 
in his River Names of Europe, derives Arun from 
Sanscrit ar, ir, or wr; Latin ire, errare; Basque 
ur, water ; errio, river ; Hung. er, a brook. ‘He 
adds that a sense of swiftness (Sans. ara=spoke 
of a wheel) may perhaps intermix ; and also the 
Gaelic root ar, slow, from which probably comes 
the arar or Saone, a river noted for its slowness. 
As other instances he gives the two Arrows (Radn. 
and Worc.) and the Ore, which joins the Alde. 
The Aryan root ar seems a very complicated one ; 
Prof. Skeat gives four roots ar, Nos. 16-19. It 
is desirable to read the above extract from Fer- 
age in conjunction with what Prof. Skeat says. 

also Words and Places, p. 144. 
F. Weaver. 

Milton Vicarage, Evercreech, Bath. 


Buncay §. vii. 408; viii. 74).—Both the 
guesses given at the last reference are not merely 
absurd, but phonetically impossible. Guesses 
should be made on some better principles. For 
example, if Bungay be assumed to be French, it 
may answer to bon gué, good ford. We have, 

wever, yet to learn (1) whether it is French ; 
and (2) whether “good ford” is suitable to the 
place. Goodford is still extant as a personal name, 

Watter W, Sxeart. 


Cambridge. 


" Tae Luxury or Wor” (6" §, vii. 387; viii. 
38).— 

“ There is a solemn luxury in grief” 
occurs in book iv. of Mason’s English Garden 
1, 596. James Montgomery also has a poem headed 
“The Joy of Grief: Ossian.” C.K. 


Tue Porr Mason (6" §. vii. 388).—In a note 
at p. 218 of The Diary of Abraham de la Pryme 
(vol. liv. of the publications of the Surtees Society) 
there is a pedigree of the Mason family carried 
back to the great-great-grandfather of the poet. 

J. H. Crarx. 


Harvest Custom (6 §. iv. 218; v. 56).—At 
the former reference I described the Cheshire 
harvest custom called “ shutting,” but I was then 
unable to remember the correct words of the 
“ nominy,” or oration, given out by the spokesman, 
By the help of an old inhabitant of the neighbour- 
hood of Wilmslow I have been enabled to recover 
the lost words, The first nominy was as follows:— 


“ Oh, zest Oh, yes! Oh, yes! This is to give notice 
that 


Mester ’Olland ’as gen th’ seck a turn, 
And sent th’ owd hare into Mester Sincop’s standin’ 
curn.” 

Seck is the Cheshire pronunciation of sack, and 
“to give the sack a turn” is the Cheshire equiva- 
lent of the expression to “turn the tables.” The 
word shutling, I take it, refers either to getting 
shut, or quit, of the harvest, or more probably to 
getting shut of the old hare, which, being deprived 
of all cover in my field, takes refuge in the nearest 
standing corn belonging to my neighbour. I may 
also mention that Sincop (whose name I have in- 
troduced because he actually was my next neigh- 
bour) is the Cheshire pronunciation of the ex- 
tremely common patronymic Simcock. Other 
nominies frequently followed, but they related to 
local circumstances, such as the master and his 
family, the amount of drink that had been given 
&c., and they varied according to the taste and 
oratorical powers of the spokesman. The first 
nominy, however, was a ized form. 

BERT HOLLAND, 
Frodsham, Cheshire. 


Basque, &c. (6% S. vii. 226, 516).—At the 
latter reference exception is taken, without statin 
reasons, to considering certain words as connec 
with each other, and which I still so . By 
“familiar examples” of interchange I did not 
mean generally known, but of common occurrence 
and to be met with in familiar words, I was well 
aware that they were not generally known, which 
was, indeed, my reason for pointing them out. If 
still simpler instances should be required, I would 
mention we, us, nos, eis; you, opaiv; with, 
G. mit. Here we are, or are not, dealing with 
words which are the same. If we are, there is 
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nothing to prevent our supposing the same of the 
instances referred to. Not only do I regard these 
now given as valid, but the explanation appears to 
me to be obviously simple. In each case the 
initial letter is originally w. Now this, according 
to circumstance, may interchange with any of the 
labials, and through m with». It may also be 
vocalized, and again reinforced by s, st, &c., with or 
without the other modifications. Cf. Sombre, 
Severn, Stour, Quiver with Eure ; the prefix Os-, 
seen in proper names with Deus, Zeus, Djaus ; 
Hepa, Spves with dies, magden, bird, 
and so on. Such are the changes, with their 
explanation, upon which my conclusions were 
founded, and till the contrary is proved I shall 
regard them as perfectly valid. To suppose that 
linguistic roots are not very many, but compara- 
tively few, is strictly in keeping with the teach- 
ings of geology and botany. I would add that it 
is a good rule to assume that the same ideas are 
generally expressed by the same words in the 
classical and the other languages, and that the 
contrary is the exception. Take the group 
better, Gpeivwv, meltor, We know that n and l 
may stand for d, and tha initial changes have been 
already explained. ‘[ne other “familiar examples” 
may be similarly treated. Again, if wet and nass 
are not the same, where are their analogues? So 
we might ask of vaiw and vivo, mens and vdos, 
pera and nach, and scores of other equally self- 
evident examples, that is, when the phonological 
are unders Parry. 


The name Berlin is of Slavonic and Basle of 
Greek origin. The only etymological part of the 
name Silures is the third letter, whilst Osci has 
been corrupted down from Opici. Dr. Webster 
says the Basque or Cantabrian, the Gaelic, and 
the Hiberno-Celtic are the purest remains of the 
ancient Celtic. According to Borrow, “the Basque 
abounds with Sanskrit words to such a degree that 
its surface seems strewn with them.” He adds: 
“A considerable proportion of Tartar words is 
likewise to be found in this language, though 
paws not in equal number to the terms derived 

m the Sanskrit.” Having compared Larra- 
mendi’s Basque Lexicon with the Celtic and 
Tartar languages, I have not been able to find any 
— words derived from those languages, whilst 
the Sanskrit words found in Basque have, without 
doubt, come in through the Greek and Latin. 
The Basque is no doubt an original language. 
It has, however, borrowed some words from the 
Hebrew or Pheenician, and some from the modern 
European languages, but one half at least of its 
vocabulary has been derived from Latin and 
Greek. It is not indebted to the Celtic at all. 
Humboldt endeavoured to show the migrations of 
the Basque people through Greece, Italy, and the 
islands of the Mediterranean by means of the 


geographical names. He would have done well 
had he first looked out the earliest orthography 
of such names, It is, for instance, very easy to 
compare Latin names commencing with tr, or, ur 
with Basque uri (a word, by-the-by, probably 
derived from “\*}%, “\}?), but Orvieto was origin- 
ally Urbs Vetus, R. Caarnock, 


Derivation or Catper In YORKSHIRE (6% §, 
viii. 61).—The use of Calder as a river name in 
England cannot be separated from the identical 
usage in Scotland, where it is common. In N, 
Britain it varies to Cadder and Cawdor: we have 
N. and S. Calder Waters in Lanarkshire ; E. and 
Mid Calder, Edinburghshire ; there is a Calder in 
Nairn and Inverness, also in Caithness, The Gael 
of Scotland derive the word, as a compound, from 
coil and dwr; this is nothing new. A. H. 


Ferguson, in his River Names of Europe, de- 
rives Calder, which he says is the name of three 
rivers in England, from Sanskrit cal, to move, 
This root is No. 52 in Skeat’s list of Aryan 
roots: Skt. char, chal, to move ; kal, to impel ; 
Gk. Bov-x6A-os, a cattle-driver ; xéA-ns, a racer ; 
Lat. cur-rere, to run; cel-er, swift. Ferguson 
remarks that the English word cold may intermix 
with the above root in river names; he gives as 
from the same root the Gelt (Cumb.), the Caldew 
(Cumb.), and is doubtful about the Chelt (Glos.). 
From the char form of the same root he derives the 
ancient Garrhuenus, now the Yare. 

F. W. Weaver. 

Milton Vicarage, Evercreech, Bath, 


“ Swyrnte coming” §, viii. 16).—“ In Kinear- 
dineshire the ashes of a blacksmith’s furnace had 
the peculiar name of smiddy-coom* (Fr. écume, 
i.¢., dross)."—Dean Ramsay’s Reminiscences of 
Scotch Life and Character, p. 259, ed. 1862. 

P. J. F. 


Trirortum (6 vii. 507).—Does not the 
characteristic feature of the triforium, viz. its 
repeated sets of three openings on the nave, 
afford very strong evidence in favour of tres 
fores? The through-fare hypothesis is certainly 
not strengthened by the fact that triforium 
exists in French, side by side, too, with trifoire, 
the name of a certain mollusc, the peculiarity of 
which is that it has three openings. 

EsrToctet. 

St. Mary's College, Peckham. 


Frasco (6 §. vii. 289; viii, 17).—In 1547 
John Lewis Fiesco, Count of Lavagna, entered 
into a conspiracy, the object of which was the 
assassination of Andrew Doria and his family, who 
then held the reins of power in Genoa, When 
everything was prepared for the attempt, but 


* The italics are mine, 
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before a blow was struck, Count Fiesco, while 
crossing on a plank to a galley in the harbour, 
missed his footing, fell into the sea, and was 
drowned. His confederates failed in their attempt 
on Andrew Doria, his brother Jerome was de- 
serted, and the whole family paid the penalty of 
the ambition of their head by ruin and proscrip- 
tion. Is it not possible that fiasco may owe its 
origin to the unfortunate count, and be one of the 
class of words derived from proper names of which 
burke, godfrey, and boycott are English instances ? 
At any rate, it cannot be charged against this 


derivation that it is made up “ after the event,” | I 


unless instances can be given of the use of the 
word before 1547. Watrter Haryes, 
Faringdon, Berks, 


Among the many replies to the original query, 
there is none which attempts to explain how the 
word has come to have the meaning of a failure. 
I remember to have seen somewhere this explana- 
tion of it. Beginners in the art of glass-blowing, 
if they do not succeed at the first essay in mould- 
ing the lump of molten glass into a drinking or 
other vessel, blow it into a flask—a feat which 
may be accomplished by the merest bungler in the 
art. Far fiasco, to make a flask, became thus 
equivalent to failure. It appears from one of the 
replies that the expression is borrowed from the 
Venetian dialect, and we all know that Venice 
was renowned for its manufacture of glass. It may 
be an adaptation of the Latin saying quoted in 
another of the replies, “ Amphora ccepit...... urceus 
exit.” Epear MacCottocn. 

Guernsey. 


Hors crown 1n Essex (6" §S, vi. 389; vii. 76, 
118).—Whilst perusing Wilson’s History of Up- 
minster (1881) the other day I came across the 
following passage :—“ The small piece of ground 
west of Oak Place is still known as the ‘ Hop 
Ground.’ Here Sir James Esdaile grew hops a 
century ago.” R. C. Stonenam. 


Mayrpotss (6" §, vii. 347; viii. 55).—To the list 
of places that possess maypoles should, I think, be 
added the Gloucestershire village of Staunton, 
situated half-way between Coleford and Mon- 
mouth, I remember seeing one there when I 
passed through the place a few years » wa 


Maypoles still stand in the three villages of 
Otley, Burnsall, and Coniston, in Wharfedale. The 
two former have been re-erected within recent 
years, their predecessors having been destroyed by 
weather. A, Feprrer, 

ord, 


Encravep Portrair or Avstix 
6" 8, vii. 367)—The frontispiece of Austin’s 
wonis Augustiniane Flamma; or, Certayn 


Deuout, Godly, & Learned Meditations, Lond., 
1635, is engraved by George Glover in twelve 
compartments, with the title in the middle, and 
contains in the lower centre a small portrait of 
the author, which in the case of X.’s copy has 
evidently been cut out. The inscription which 
accompanies the portrait formed a part of the title. 
A second edition of this work was published in 
1637. Lowndes (Bohn’s ed., p. 89), has, in a 
curious way, mixed up this writer with another 
of the same name, who wrote “heroick” verses 
under Charles II., and who belonged to Gray’s 
nn. W. F. Pripeavx. 
Calcutta. 


“Sir Hornpoox ” (6% viii. 72).—This poem 
was written and published by Thomas Love 
Peacock in 1818, and was reprinted by Felix 
Summerly (Sir Henry Cole) in his Home Treasury, 
1846. It will be found in the collected edition 
of Peacock’s Works, 1875, vol. iii. p. 146. 

W. F. Pripeavx. 

Calcutta. 


Kircaineman Famity (6" §. vii. 486).—In 
the Diary of Abraham de la Pryme (Surtees 
Society), p. 178, mention is made of one “Mr, 
Kitchingman, Minister] of......by York,” as 
having written “a larg Chronology, mighty in- 
genious and accurate, in fol. MSS. at Mr. Hall's 
of Fishlake.” This is under date of April 23, 
1698, and therefore within the period specified by 
Mr. J. Goutton Constante. I may add that, 
in a recent Catalogue of Mr. C. Golding, of Col- 
chester, I find, s. v. “ Greame Family,” a marriage 
settlement, on the marriage of James, son of Henry 
Greame, of South Woome, co. York, with Ann, 
daughter of William Kitchingman, of Skircoate, 
dated 1700. C. H. E. Carmicnaet. 

New University Club, 8.W. 


Noumper or Ancestors (6. §. viii. 65).— 
With reference to the note on this subject, which 
calls attention to the fallacy of Blackstone’s calcu- 
lation of the number of ancestors possessed by an 
individual, some researches which I made many 
years ago seem to me to be of interest. It was 
my intention to compile a pedigree of the royal 
families of England and Scotland, showing also 
such persons of royal descent as had in any way 
left their mark in history. That such well-known 
names as Warren, Talbot, Clare, Howard, Neville, 
and the rest should readily be added to the 
English, and such names as Douglas, Hamilton, 
Stewart, Campbell, and Lindsay should also be 
attached to the Scotch genealogy, was not sur- 
prising. But presently I found that there were 
few peers or baronets who at some point could 
not be added to the lists of descendants from 
royalty, and ultimately it seemed to me that but 
a small number of families possessed of any pedi- 
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at all could claim exemption from the taint 
of royal blood. It also seemed to me that persons 
knowing their pedigree could generally trace some 
illegitimate blood amongst their ancestry, and 
this was, I think, more marked in the case of 
Scotch than of English families. I think the con- 
clusion at which I ultimately arrived was this: 
that a very large proportion of our nobility and 
ntry could, if they took the trouble, trace their 
escent from Malcolm III., King of Scotland, and 
from his daughter Matilda, wife of Henry I. of 
England; that by no means a trifling proportion 
of these were entitled to quarter the royal arms 
either of England or of Scotland; and _ that, 
judging by what was observable in families of 
igher social standing, it was doubtful whether 
any family was entirely free from the taint of 
illegitimacy. James Datuas. 
Bristol Museum, 


Sqvarer (6 S, vii. 449).—I offer this sugges- 
tion for what it is worth. Is it not possible that 
the word, as used in Much Ado about Nothing, 
I, i., means a dandy, a “ masher,” or some such 
sort of creature ? Beatrice’s remarks are, of course, 
in any case exaggerated. R. Green, in his Quip 
for an Upstart Courtier, says (p. 9, Hindley’s re- 
print):— 

“ At last as it drew more nigh unto me, I might per- 
ceive that it was a very passing costly pair of Velvet- 
Breeches, whose panes, being made of the chiefest 
Neapolitan stuff, was drawn out with the best Spanish 
satin, and marvellous curiously overwhipped with gold 
twist, interseamed with knots of pearl; the nether-stock 
was of the purest Granado silk; no cost was spared to 
set out these costly Breeches, who had girt unto them 
a rapier and dagger gilt, point pendant, as quaintly as if 
some curious Florentine had tricked them up to square 
it up and down the streets before his mistress.” 

F. C. Birxpeck Terry. 


“Dies Ina” on tHe Mantuan Marste (6% 
S. vii. 208; viii. 35).—The version of the last eight 
verses given at the last reference is absolutely 
identical with that in use in the ritual, with the 
single exception of the line 

“ Tantus labor ne sit cassus ” (for non). 
I am reminded of a hymn which was given me as 
uliar to the diocese of Lisieux, and which reads 
ike an imitation of the “Dies Ire”; but tradition 
says, I know not with what amount of truth, that 
it is of earlier origin, and that it was written in an 
inspired moment by a German monk at Lisieux, 
who died immediately after. It used to be sung 
there at the first vespers of All Souls’ Day:— 
Leetis juvat pro cantibus ; 
Audire feralem tubam, 
Que sub sepulcris mortuos 
Coslo recludet hospites. 
“ Tunc mors inermis et tremens 
Surdis ab antris audiet : 
reddet lumini 
uncta luce corpora. 


“ Ruent ab alto sidera : 
Obscura nox lunam premet : 
Lux deseret solem suum 
Et cuncta miscebit chaos. 
“ Turbata clade publica 
Natura dissipabitur : 
Suis soluti legibus 
Rumpentur orbis cardines. 
“ Flammis rubens ultricibus 
Tras Dei coelum pluet : 
Tellus suo que pondere 
Immota stat, movebitur. 
“Fac, Christe, quando splendida 
De nube, Judex, veneris 
Furoris oblitus tui 
Ne nos nocentes punias, Amen.” 
An interesting article on the “ Dies Ire” has run 
through the last three numbers of the Dublin 
Review, in which appears to be collected all that 
is known of the Mantuan marble. It tells also 
where various printed versions of it may be found, 
R. H. Busk. 


Aww 1n Prace-names (6 §. viii. 47).—It is 
perhaps the Euskarian suffix signifying district, 
country, as in Brit-an, Lusit-an, Mauret-an, place 
of the moors, &. This would make Abbot's 
Ann=Abbot’s Place. The only thing is the word 
seems to stand alone and ia not a suffix. 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


Hore Famiry (6" S. vi. 208; vii. 111).—Notes 
from an old family Bible formerly belonging to 
Mr. Richard Lewis Hole, of Great Torrington:— 

“Peter Hole, of Hole, in Exbourne, made his heir 
Joshua Hole, Minister of South Molton, who died about 
1690, et. 81. 

* Joshua Hole had four sons: Nicholas, Vicar of Bar- 
rington, d. et. 86; John, Rector of Romanslegh and 
Washford Pyne, ef. 80 ; Joshua, of Trinstone, near South 
Molton, et. 97; William, Archdeacon of Barun, et. 85. 

“ Nicholas Hole had issue: Joshua, d. 1814; Nicholas, 
d. at Port Royal 1799; Ann, d. 1769, #t. 6; Mary, 4. 
1842, et. 75; John, d. 1848, wt. 83; Richard Lewi:, d, 
1860, et. 87; William, d, 1863, et, 86.” 

The family seal, with arms, is now in my posses- 
sion, | 


Tue Fissure 1s Caurca Watts (2™ §. x. 
246).—Allow me to refer to an old query, by H. 
D’Aveney, Sept. 29, 1860, which I think has 
never been answered, I also am much puzzled 
by these interior slits, aumbries, or whatever they 
are, in the churches of Great Plumstead, Hassinz- 
ham, Hovergate, St. John’s, Sepulchre, Norwich, 
&e. I shall be glad if any one can explain their 
use, If the original querist is still “ to the fore,” 
I hope he may be able to enlighten us. Perhaps 
they were where the iron or wooden rods were 
kept, from which hangings, &c., were suspended 
at certain seasons, Lent, Holy Week, funerals, &c. 
I scarcely think the processional cross was ~ 
there, unless there was fifteen inches space for 
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head of it ; besides, it seems an unlikely place to 
keep it. May I also ask if the funeral cross was 
different from the processional one ; and was either 
it or the Lent one usually painted red, at least the 
staff or upright ? F.S. A. 


Crock-tore (6 §. viii. 25).—In the Life of 
John Berridge, Vicar of Everton, Beds, by the 
Rev. Richard Whittingham, formerly his curate, 
another, and I think a better, version of the lines 
given by Borteav is found:— 

“ Lines written by Mr. Berridge and pasted on his Clock, 
Here my master bids me stand 
And mark the time with faithful hand ; 
What is his will is my delight, 
To tell the hours by day, by night. 
Master, be wise and learn of me, 
To serve thy God, as I serve thee,” 
Eevest B, Savacr. 
St. Thomas, Douglas, Isle of Man. 


Arcupisnor Tittotson’s Baptism (6 vii. 
404)—At Mantby, Norfolk, there is a slab in- 
scribed :— 

“T. H, Nata 24 Aug. 1664 

Renata 2 Sep. —— 
Denata 25 Apr. 1666 
Resvrgam.” 
J. J. Raven, D.D. 
School House, Great Yarmouth, 


“Tar DevILL IN A RED (6% vii. 
290).—Probably no particular tale is alluded to 
in this expression. It is well known that all the 
various tribes of elves, fairies, dwarfs, brownies, 
&c., were supposed to be more or less allies of the 
devil, if not partaking actually of the diabolic 
nature; and in the popular tales related of them 
they are frequently described as wearing a red cap. 

E. McC— 

Guernsey. 


Dr. Jonn James (6% S. vii, 188, 416).—The 
following list of works by the Rev. Dr. James 
will be a useful addition to the biographical 
notices which have already appeared in “N. & Q.”: 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of Oundle, 
Nov. 9, 1817, on Death of the Princess Charlotte. Oundle. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Church at Brig- 
stock, Being the First Anniversary of the Brigstock 
Independent Club. Nov. 4, 1824. Oundle, 1824. 

A Comment upon the Collects. Dedicated to the 
Parishioners of Oundle. Oundle, 1824. Second edition, 
1826; third edition, 1830; fourth edition, 1833; fifth 
edition, 1835; sixth edition, 1837; seventh edition, 
1839; new edition, 1840; ninth edition, 1840; new 
edition, 1843; tenth edition, 1843; new edition, 1845; 
twelfth edition, 1847; new edition, 1848; new edition, 
1851; fourteenth edition, 1852; new edition, 1855, 

A Sermon at the Visitation of Right Rev. Herbert, 
ay Bishop of Peterborough, at Oundle, July 11, 1831. 


Christian Watchfulness in the Prospect of Sickness, 

ourning, and Death. 1839. Second edition, 1840; 
new edition, 1840; fourth edition, 1841; fifth edition, 
1843; new edition, 1813; new edition, 1845; new 
edition, 1848 ; new edition, 1851; new edition, 1855, 


Proper Lessons, with Practical Commentary and 
Explanatory Notes. Dedicated to His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert. 1840. 

The Mother's Help towards Instructing her Children 
in the Excellencies of the Catechism, &c. 1842. 

The Christian Temple: a Sermon at the Visitation of 
= Ven. Owen Davys at Peterborough, May 14, 1844, 

4. 

A Practical Comment on the Ordination Services. 1846, 

The Happy Communicant. 1849. 

Certainty of the Judgment a Comfort to the Faithful, 
Farewell Sermon, preached at Peterborough Jan. 6, 1850, 

50. 


A Devotional Comment on the Morning and Evening 
Services in the Book of Common Prayer. R 

Evangelical Life as seen in the Example of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Sermon on Death of His Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort. Preached at Peterborough Deo. 22, 1861, 
1862. Second edition, 1862. 

Spiritual Life. 1869, 

Joun TayLor. 

Northampton. 


Newsery, THE Postisner (6 §. vii. 124, 
232, 336).—In 1762 Newbery published, in two 
volumes, The Art of Poetry on a New Plan, with 
a frontispiece by Ant. Walker. In his advertise- 
ment prefixed to the book he “ begs leave to re- 
commend these and the subsequent Volumes to 
the young Gentlemen and Ladies who have read 
his little Books. In those he attempted to lead 
the young Pupil to a Love of Knowledge, in these 
he has endeavoured to introduce him to the Arts 
and Sciences, where all useful Knowledge is con- 
tained.” By these “little books” Newhery 
evidently refers to the small volumes collectively 
called The Circle of the Sciences. Goldsmith is 
said to have assisted him in the compilation of 
The Art of Poetry, which has now become a rare 
book, and is a useful one of its kind ; it is, there- 
fore, very possible that he may have had a hand 
in the other little books, which seem also to have 
included a work of the same description (vol. iv.). 

. F. Parpeavx. 

Calcutta. 


*Bouryine 1x Coat (6% §. vii. 408).—I re- 
member when a boy, some sixty years since, that 
the pavement of my parish church was taken up 
with a view to the entire renovation of the pews, 
Even to within a very short time before that 
event it had been customary to bury within the 
church. When the pavement was taken up 
many bones mingled with fragments of charcoal 
were exposed, and old people told me that the 
charcoal had been placed in the coffins and graves 
in order to absorb the unpleasant effluvia arising 
from the bodies, E. McC— 
Guernsey. 


Hepvcenocs suckine Cows (6% S. vii. 309; 
viii. 32).—Notwithstanding the incredulity of 
those who call belief in hedgehogs sucking cows a 
superstition, I avow my own belief in it. My 
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at all could claim exemption from the taint 
of royal blood. It also seemed to me that persons 
knowing their pedigree could generally trace some 
illegitimate blood amongst their ancestry, and 
this was, I think, more marked in the case of 
Scotch than of English families. I think the con- 
clusion at which I ultimately arrived was this: 
that a very large proportion of our nobility and 
ntry could, if they took the trouble, trace their 
escent from Malcolm III., King of Scotland, and 
from his daughter Matilda, wife of Henry I. of 
England; that by no means a trifling proportion 
of these were entitled to quarter the royal arms 
either of England or of Scotland; and that, 
judging by what was observable in families of 
igher social standing, it was doubtful whether 
any family was entirely free from the taint of 
illegitimacy. James 
Bristol Museum, 


Sqvarer (6" vii. 449).—I offer this sugges- 
tion for what it is worth. Is it not possible that 
the word, as used in Much Ado about Nothing, 
I. i., means a dandy, a “ masher,” or some such 
sort of creature ? Beatrice’s remarks are, of course, 
in any case exaggerated. R. Green, in his Quip 
for an Upstart Courtier, says (p. 9, Hindley’s re- 
print):— 

* At last as it drew more nigh unto me, I might per- 
ceive that it was a very passing costly pair of Velvet- 
Breeches, whore panes, being made of the chiefest 
Neapolitan stuff, was drawn out with the best Spanish 
satin, and marvellous curiously overwhipped with gold 
twist, interseamed with knots of pearl; the nether-stock 
was of the purest Granado silk; no cost was spared to 
set out these costly Breeches, who had girt unto them 
a rapier and dagger gilt, point pendant, as quaintly as if 
some curious Florentine had tricked them up to square 
it up and down the streets before his mistress.” 

F. C. Binxseck Terry. 


“Dies Ina” on tHe Mantvan Marste (6" 
8. vii. 208; viii. 35).—The version of the last eight 
verses given at the last reference is absolutely 
identical with that in use in the ritual, with the 
single exception of the line 

“ Tantus labor ne sit cassus ” (for non). 
I am reminded of a hymn which was given me as 
uliar to the diocese of Lisieux, and which reads 
ike an imitation of the “ Dies Ire”; but tradition 
says, I know not with what amount of truth, that 
it is of earlier origin, and that it was written in an 
inspired moment by a German monk at Lisieux, 
who died immediately after. It used to be sung 
there at the first vespers of All Souls’ Day :— 
Laetis juvat pro cantibus ; 
Audire feralem tubam, 
Que sub sepulcris mortuos 
Coslo recludet hospites. 
“ Tune mors inermis et tremens 
Surdis ab antris audiet : 
Et jusea reddet lumini 
Defuncta luce corpora. 


“ Ruent ab alto sidera : 
Obscura nox lunam premet : 
Lux deseret solem suum 
Et cuncta miscebit chaos. 
“ Turbata clade publica 
Natura dissipabitur : 
Suis soluti legibus 
Rumpentur orbis cardines. 
“ Flammis rubens ultricibus 
Tras Dei coolum pluet : 
Tellus suo que pondere 
Immota stat, movebitur. 
* Fac, Christe, quando splendida 
De nube, Judex, veneris 
Furoris oblitus tui 
Ne nos nocentes punias, Amen.” 
An interesting article on the “ Dies Ire” has run 
through the last three numbers of the Dublin 
Review, in which appears to be collected all that 
is known of the Mantuan marble. It tells also 
where various printed versions of it may be found, 
R. H. Bosk. 


Awn Prace-names (6™ §. viii. 47).—It is 
perhaps the Euskarian suffix signifying district, 
country, as in Brit-an, Lusit-an, Mauret-an, place 
of the moors, &. This would make Abbot's 
Ann=Abbot’s Place. The only thing is the word 
seems to stand alone and ia not a suffix. 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


Hore Famiry (6 S. vi. 208; vii. 111).—Notes 
from an old family Bible formerly belonging to 
Mr. Richard Lewis Hole, of Great Torrington:— 

“Peter Hole, of Hole, in Exbourne, made his heir 
Joshua Hole, Minister of South Molton, who died about 
1690, et. 81. 

* Joshua Hole had four sons: Nicholas, Vicar of Bar- 
rington, d. @t. 86; John, Rector of Romanslegh and 
Washford Pyne, et. 80 ; Joshua, of Trinstone, near South 
Molton, et. 97; William, Archdeacon of Barun, et. 85. 

“ Nicholas Hole had issue: Joshua, d. 1814 ; Nicholas, 
d. at Port Royal 1799; Ann, d. 1769, et. 6; Mary, «. 
1842, at. 75; John, d. 1848, wt. 83; Richard Lewi:, d, 
1860, at. 87 ; William, d, 1863, et, 86.” 

The family seal, with arms, is now in my posses- 
sion, 


Tue Fissure 1x Cavrca Watts (2™ §. x. 
246).—Allow me to refer to an old query, by H. 
D’Aveney, Sept. 29, 1860, which I think has 
never been answered. I also am much puzzled 
by these interior slits, aumbries, or whatever they 
are, in the churches of Great Plumstead, Hassin,- 
ham, Hovergate, St. John’s, Sepulchre, Norwich, 
&e. I shall be glad if any one can explain their 
use, If the original querist is still “ to the fore,” 
I hope he may be able to enlighten us. Perhaps 
they were where the iron or wooden rods were 
kept, from which hangings, &c., were suspended 
at certain seasons, Lent, Holy Week, funerals, &. 
I scarcely think the processional cross was ~ 


there, unless there was fifteen inches space for 
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bead of it ; besides, it seems an unlikely place to 
keep it. May I also ask if the funeral cross was 
different from the processional one ; and was either 
it or the Lent one usually painted red, at least the 
staff or upright ? F.S. A. 


Crock-tore (6 §, viii. 25).—In the Life of 
John Berridge, Vicar of Everton, Beds, by the 
Rev. Richard Whittingham, formerly his curate, 
another, and I think a better, version of the lines 
given by Borteav is found :— 

“ Lines written by Mr. Berridge and pasted on his Clock, 
Here my master bids me stand 
And mark the time with faithful hand ; 
What is his will is my delight, 
To tell the hours by day, by night. 
Master, be wise and learn of me, 
To serve thy God, as I serve thee,” 
Ernest B, Savacr. 
St. Thomas, Douglas, Isle of Man. 


Arcupisnor Tittotson’s Baptism (6% §, vii. 
404).—At Mantby, Norfolk, there is a slab in- 
scribed :— 

“T. H, Nata 24 Aug. 1664 

Renata 2 Sep, —— 
Denata 25 Apr. 1666 
Resvrgam.” 
J. J. Raven, D.D. 
School House, Great Yarmouth, 


“Tae Devitt IN A RED cAPPE” §. vii. 
290).—Probably no particular tale is alluded to 
in this expression. It is well known that all the 
various tribes of elves, fairies, dwarfs, brownies, 
&c., were supposed to be more or less allies of the 
devil, if not partaking actually of the diabolic 
nature; and in the popular tales related of them 
they are frequently described as wearing a red cap. 

E. McC— 

Guernsey. 


Dr. Jonn James (6% §, vii. 188, 416).—The 
following list of works by the Rev. Dr. James 
will be a useful addition to the biographical 
notices which have already appeared in “N. & Q.”: 


A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of Oundle, 
Nov. 9, 1817, on Death of the Princess Charlotte. Oundle. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Church at Brig- 
stock. Being the First Anniversary of the Brigstock 
Independent Club. Nov. 4, 1824. Oundle, 1824. 

A Comment upon the Collects. Dedicated to the 
Parishioners of Oundle. Oundle, 1824. Second edition, 
1826; third edition, 1830; fourth edition, 1833; fifth 
edition, 1835; sixth edition, 1837; seventh edition, 
1839; new edition, 1840; ninth edition, 1840; new 
edition, 1843; tenth edition, 1843; new edition, 1845; 
twelfth edition, 1847; new edition, 1848; new edition, 
1851; fourteenth edition, 1852; new edition, 1855. 

Sermon at the Visitation of Right Rev. Herbert, 
sy Bishop of Peterborough, at Oundle, July 11, 1831. 


Christian Watchfulness in the Prospect of Sickness, 
Mourning, and Death. Second edition, 1840; 


new edition, 1840; fourth edition, 1841; fifth edition, 
1843; new edition, 1813; new edition, 1845; new 
edition, 1848 ; new edition, 1851; new edition, 1855, 


Proper Lessons, with Practical Commentary and 
Explanatory Notes. Dedicated to His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert. 1840. 

The Mother's Help towards Instructing her Children 
in the Excellencies of the Catechism, &c. 1842. 

The Christian Temple: a Sermon at the Visitation of 
sr Ven. Owen Davys at Peterborough, May 14, 1844, 

4. 

A Practical Comment on the Ordination Services. 1846, 

The Happy Communicant, 1849. 

Certainty of the Judgment a Comfort to the Faithful, 
= gua Sermon, preached at Poterborough Jan. 6, 1850, 

50. 


A Devotional Comment on the Morning and Evening 
Services in the Book of Common Prayer. 1851. 

Evangelical Life as seen in the Example of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 1855. 

Sermon on Death of His Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort. Preached at Peterborough Dec. 22, 1861, 
1862. Second edition, 1862. 

Spiritual Life. 1869, 

Joun TaYLor. 

Northampton. 


Newsery, THe Pontisner (6" §. vii. 124, 
232, 336).—In 1762 Newbery published, in two 
volumes, The Art of Poetry on a New Plan, with 
a frontispiece by Ant. Walker. In his advertise- 
ment prefixed to the book he “ begs leave to re- 
commend these and the subsequent Volumes to 
the young Gentlemen and Ladies who have read 
his little Books. In those he attempted to lead 
the young Pupil to a Love of Knowledge, in these 
he has endeavoured to introduce him to the Arts 
and Sciences, where all useful Knowledge is con- 
tained.” By these “little books” Newhery 
evidently refers to the small volumes collectively 
called The Circle of the Sciences. Goldsmith is 
said to have assisted ‘him in the compilation of 
The Art of Poetry, which has now become a rare 
book, and is a useful one of its kind ; it is, there- 
fore, very possible that he may have had a hand 
in the other little books, which seem also to have 
included a work of the same — (vol. iv.) 

W. F. Pripeavx. 

Calcutta. 


*Buryine 1x Coat §. vii. 408).—I re- 
member when a boy, some sixty years since, that 
the pavement of my parish church was taken up 
with a view to the entire renovation of the pews, 
Even to within a very short time before that 
event it had been customary to bury within the 
church. When the pavement was taken up 
many bones mingled with fragments of charcoal 
were exposed, and old people told me that the 
charcoal had been placed in the coffins and graves 
in order to absorb the unpleasant effluvia arising 
from the bodies, E. McC— 
Guernsey. 


Hepcenocs suckine Cows (6 §. vii. 309; 
viii. 32).—Notwithstanding the incredulity of 
those who call belief in hedgehogs sucking cows a 
superstition, I avow my own belief in it. My 
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father, when a boy, had to fetch up cows to be 
milked at a farm in Derbyshire ; he asserts that 
once he saw a hedgehog hanging at the teats of a 
cow, and the cow kicking and plunging to shake 
it off ; he further asserts that he has many times 
seen the teats of cows marked with the teeth of 
the hedgehog, a peculiar mark which, he says, no 
one can mistake. Now, as my father is “ dead 
set” against all superstition, and as he is not by 
any means alone in his testimony, I shall continue 
to believe as a fact the statement that hedgehogs 
suck the teats of cows until some better explana- 
tion of the united testimony of many country 
people of good sense can be given, and the wit- 
nesses shown to be under an illusion. A popular 
natural history book speaks of the “ physical im- 
possibility ” of the matter in question, but does not 
condescend to explain that phrase in this con- 
nexion. 

Let not our scientists be too dogmatic, lest they 
bring discredit on science, Let them remember 
the abuse that was heaped upon farmers for be- 
lieving that the presence of berberry bushes in the 
fences of cornfields produced rust in wheat, and 
take warning. That ignorant superstition has 
been shown to be positive fact, and is now accepted 
by all botanists as such, J, Oare, 

Free Public Library, Nottingham, 


Pronunciation or Forses (6 §. v. 269, 316, 
397, 417, 498; vi. 35, 157, 437, 476; vii. 37, 
477).—The puzzle, popular in my schooldays,— 

Captain BBBB 

Led his CCCC 

Into the DeDuDsDtD, 
was founded on the dissyllabic rendering of Forbes. 
It reads,— 

Captain For-bes 

Led his for-ces 

Into the East In-dies (dees). 

Sr. Swirnry. 


I am acquainted with the “country of the 
Forbses” in Aberdeenshire. All Scots pronounce 
the word as a dissyllable ; those who affect the 
English pronunciation, as a monosyllable. _H. 


Fors : Forster (6 iii. 328; vii. 97).— 
Mistress Tearsheet seems to direct us to look for 


foin in Prof. Skeat’s derivation of fond and fun 


(q.v.), already referred to by the professor himself 
in connexion with “Funster” (6% S. ii. 393). 
Poinster’s origin, if thus established, would give 
additional weight to his dictum at the above re- 
ference, and throw a new light on funster (6% S. 
ii. 204, 356). Atpnonse Esroctet. 
St, Mary's College, Peckham. 


Woopen Tomes Erricres (6" S. vii. 451). 
—To the various notices of wooden effigies I beg 
to add one of a fifteenth or sixteenth century 
kuight, in plate armour, in Slindon Church, near 


Arundel. It is said to be Irish oak, and has been 
gilt and coloured. It used to lie in a stone Tudor 
recess, or Easter sepulchre, on the north side of the 
chancel ; but, alas, was cut out by an organ chamber, 
and is now in the south aisle. There was no in- 
scription or means of identifying who it >" a 


Tennis (6 S. vii. 214.).—In a column headed 
“Omnibus Box” in the People of August 4 
appears the following explanation of a word the 
origin of which has often been discussed. I com- 
mend it to Mr. Jutran MansHALt :— 

“ By the way, the derivation of the word tennis seems 
to have bothered the etymologists, most of whom tell us 
that it is ‘from the French tenez, take, a word which the 
French, who excel in this game, use when they hit the 
ball.’ If this statement were true, which it is not, it 
would not afford any satisfactory explanation of the 
word, and the other derivations usually given are even 
wider of the mark. 

** Tennis, however, is the old English form of texs, the 
plural of ten, and as we have another closely related 
game called Fives, there can, it seems to me, be no doubt 
about the origin of the word. The game, I apprehend, 
went out of fashion about the time when the old plural 
tennis was giving way to the modern plural ¢exs in popular 
speech, and when the game was revived, some time, say, 
in the fifteenth century, it still retained the old form, 
which in other cases had fallen out of use,” 

Fasiay, 


Taccr and Racor (2™ §. xii. 110; S. v. 
519).—The proverb “ tag rag and bobtail” is com- 
mon enough, but I have only once seen the alterna- 
tive “ long tail” in connexion with it:— 

“Tf players can promise in woordes, and performe it 
in deedes, proclame it in their billes and make it good 
in theaters; that there is nothing there noysome too the 
body, nor hurtfull to the soule: and that euerye one 
which comes to buye their iestes, shall have an honest 
neighbour, tagge and ragge, cutte and long tayle, goe 
thither and spare not, otherwise I aduise you to keepe 
you thence, my selfe will beginne to lead the daunce. 
—Gosson, The Schoole of Abuse (1579), Arber, 1868, 

. 44, 
; Ep, MarRsHatt. 


Heratpic (6 §. viii. 68).—Though unable to 
assign the arms described by your correspondent 
to any particular family, it may be worth while to 
state that all the component parts are made pro- 
minent features in the old ballad called The Gen- 
tleman of Thracia; the arrows, the heart, and the 
tears—those “ pendants of the eyes,” as Marvell 
terms them—all are there. Concerning the eye 
as a charge in heraldry, it is remarkable that it 
is sorarely met with. It seems to have been left by 
the College of Arms to poets, painters, and rebus 
makers. Still, it has not been entirely ignored. 
Thus Delahay of Ireland is said to bear “ Barry 
six, az and ar., on a chief of the second three eyes 

Early in the reign of James I, an Exchequer 
Commission was held at a house in the Strand 
known as “The Weeping Eye.” Whether this 
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singular sign was adopted in reference to the tears 
of the penitent Magdalen, or was derived from the 
old legend of Eos, daily renewing her grief for the 
loss of her son Memnon; or whether, being 
neither Scriptural nor classical, it had some other 
origin, in fact or fable, it is difficult to determine 
at this distance of time. 

In one of Ben Jonson’s plays, The Poetaster, 
there is a whimsical allusion to a coat of arms, 
described by one of the characters named Crispinus 
(Cri-spinas) as made up of three thorns pungent 
between a crying face and a bleeding toe. For 
such a coat, if it existed, “ Hine ille lachryme ” 
would be a very suitable motto. 

Wm. Unperaitt. 

City Club, Ludgate Circus. 


QuarrTerines (6 §. vii. 418, 496).—I cannot 
agree with P, P. that a full shield “ tells in a great 
measure your pedigree.” For, first, it omits the 
arms of all ancestresses not heiresses; and 
secondly, when the quarterings brought in by 
heiresses are inserted, a “full shield” will lead 
to the most erroneous conclusions as to descents, 
unless a written pedigree accompany and ex- 
plain it. No distinction is apparent between the 
arms of the heiress who was the wife of a male 
ancestor and those brought in by such heiress. 
The system of grand quarters would meet the 
second objection ; but there are obvious difficulties 
in using it. The system of selection of quarterings 
when a shield is to be painted on a carriage or 
engraved on plate or on a seal is universal ; and 
is so far sanctioned by heralds that peerages and 
the like works are full of instances of it. Occa- 
sionally, even, a coat brought in by an heiress is 
selected for insertion, while the heiress’s own coat 
isomitted. This, I must admit, is rather like, in 
P. P.’s phrase, “ making a mull,” as it is likely to 
lead to false inferences being made. P. P. is 
wrong in supposing that when I used the word 
“quarters,” I meant quarterings. The difference is 
not very important ; the first word is used by 
heralds in the sense of areas, the second in that 
of arms placed in those areas. N, 


A Spovter (6 §. vi. 389 ; vii. 75, 516).—The 
use of this word as given at the last reference may 
be exemplified by the following passage from 
Dryden’s adaptation of Moliére’s L’Etourdi Sir 
Martin Marr-all, 1V. i.:—* Jack Sauce? If I say 
it is a tragedy, it shall be a tragedy, in spite of you; 
teach your grandam how——. What—I hope I 
am old enough to spout English with you, sir ?” 

F, C. Brrxeeck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


Earty American (5" iv. 269, 
473). — The shilling which your correspondent 
J.C. J. describes is the well-known “pine-tree 
shilling” issued by the (then) colony of Massa- 


chusetts, or “ Masathusets” as on the coin. Of 
its rarity and value J. C. J. can judge when I say 
that I had in my hands very recently a fine clear 
specimen which the holder sold a few days later for 
2l. An earlier and ruder piece of the same size and 
value, but struck only on one side with “ N.E. xii.,” 
if I remember rightly, was sold at the same time 


for 31. W. Carrineton, 
New York. 


Miscellanecus; 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Notes on the Regalia and Plate belonging to the Corpords 
tion of the City of Liverpool. By Sir James A, Picton, 
F.S.A, (Liverpool, Walmsley.) 

Tuls interesting pamphlet has been ordered to be printed 

by the Liverpool Finance Committee. Sir James Picton 

is well known as ascholarlike antiquary by his M/emorials 
of Liverpool, The present tract is a most useful addi- 
tion to that work. Liverpool cannot vie in the magni- 
ficence of its gold and silver with some of our old cities 
and boroughs, whose history is lost in the night of the 

Middle Ages, but it has some treasures of much local 

interest. The Corporation records show that many 

valuable things have been lost or exchanged as useless. 

In 1656, during the mayoralty of Gilbert Formby, it was 

ordered that “ whereas dyvers pieces of Plate belonging 

to the towne are much decayed and bruysed, and some 
cups are broken and not fashionable,’ they should 
be exchanged for new plate. No doubt Mr. Gilbert 

Formby and his fellows thought they were taking a wise 

step, for which their successors would thank them, We 

apprehend that the present Corporation would be glad 
to possess the old plate which they parted with, how- 
ever much it might be “decayed and bruysed.” Sir 

James Picton’s little book is very well compiled and 

excellently printed. 


Glossary of Terms and Phrases, Edited by the Rev. 
H. Percy Smith, M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
We must confess that we have experienced considerable 
disappointment with Mr. Smith’s book. The principle 
on which some terms and phrases have been inserted 
and others omitted appears to us to be inexplicable. To 
give a few instances, we find “ Adullamites,” but no 
* Rupert of debate ’’; the “‘ Three L's,” but no “ Three 
Wranglers,” but no “Wooden spoon.” Mrs. 
Gamp is here, but Mr. Pecksniff is nowhere to be found, 
Humphry Clinker has been remembered, but Peregrine 
Pickle is ignored. Almack’s is mentioned, but not so 
Crockford’s; and though there is an explanation of 
Kit’s Coty House, there is none of the Wansdyke. In 
the preface the editor “indulges the hope that this 
glossary may supply all the information needed by 
general readers, who may wish to have a fair under- 
standing of the text of any work in ordinary English 
literature.” We are sadly afraid that this hope will 
not be realized. Unless a glossary of this kind is 
thoroughly comprehensive, it is not only useless for the 
practical purpose of reference, but it also becomes a 
source of perpetual irritation to the unsatisfied inquirer. 


The Secrets of Angling. By D[ennys], Esquire, 
1613. A Reprint, with Introduction by Thomas 
Westwood. (Satchell & Co.) 

WE congratulate Mr. Westwood on his charming repro- 

duction of this old and rare angling poem. Concerning 

its authorship there has been considerable doubt. Isaac 


Walton attributed it to a certain John Davors, Esq., 
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while Robert Howlett, in his Angler's Sure Guide, 
assigned it to that “‘great practitioner, master, and 
patron of angling,” Dr. Donne. In the beginning of the 
century, however, all doubt as to the real name of the 
author was set at rest by the discovery of the entry in 
the books of the Stationers’ Company, which describes 
the book as having been written by John Dennys, Esq. 
This John Dennys, as Mr. Westwood points out, was 
robably the great-grandson of Sir Walter Dennys, of 
cklechurch, and not his son, as Sir Harris Nicolas 
asserts in his edition of Walton, Though the poem 
d through four editions, it became so rare that 
loe said of it that “ perhaps there does not exist in the 
circle of English literature a rarer book than this.” 
Indeed, Sir John Hawkins confessed that he could never 
t a sight of the book. It was reprinted by Sir Egerton 
rydges in the second volume of the British Bibdlio- 
grapher, and a hundred copies were separately struck 
off. Mr, Arber also reproduced the poem in the first 
volume of his English Garner. The present reprint, 
unlike the last which we mentioned, is a literal tran- 
ecript of the first edition. Mr. Westwood has done well, 
we think, in refraining from all interference with the 
text, and anglers now will be able to read this quaint 
= as it was first presented to the world in the 
ginning of the seventeenth century. 


The Sonnets of John Milton. Edited by Mark Pattison. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
Miron bas been fortunate in his commentators. Unlike 
Shakespeare, Dante, and Petrarch, who lie buried beneath 
endless tomes of disquisition and controversy, he has 
been treated with judgment, taste, and forbearance, and 
the notes and illustrations supplied to his works are, as 
a rule, an assistance, and not an encumbrance. Warton’s 
edition of the minor poems of Milton is indeed, in its 
class, one of the most delightful works in the language. 
In the edition of the sonnets now included in the 
“ Parchment” series of Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co., Mr. 
Pattison has benefited by the labours of his predecessors, 
from whom he has made a few satisfactory excerpts. 
He has, however, furnished some judicious comments 
and illustrations of his own, the most important of 
which is a thoughtful essay on the structure of the 
sonnet, Mr. Pattison’s style is clear and agreeable, 
though the use in English of such words as “ intran- 
sigeant"’ is scarcely to be justified. The Milton is worthy 
of its place in the ** Parchment” series, which may claim 
in elegance of appearance to approach most closely to 
the Elzevir editions of any works published in England. 


Tus City News Notes and Queries (Manchester, re- 
printed from the City News) has reached its fifth 
volume, and clearly deserves the success to which it has 
attained. We observe many points of contact with 
ourselves in “ Shakespeariana,” “Folk-lore,” Xc., as 
was naturally to be expected. But the range taken is 
wide, and the matters treated are often of great general 
interest, The account (p. 5) by Mr. J. Z. Bell of the 
frescoes in the Sixtine Chapel—as they can only be seen 
by a very special mode of inspection, involving the use 
ofa silver — an instance in point. Mr. Bell hasa 
strong appreciation of the genius of Michael Angelo, 
and his remarkable pilgrimage only confirmed his pre- 
vious views. We wish a long life to our Manchester 
brother, but should be glad if he did not wind up in the 
middle of a sentence (p. 93). Oddly enough, in view of 
the great Hungarian case, the break occurs at a question 
in court as to whether Lord Beaconsfield was a Jew ora 
Christian. 


Mr. W. De Garay Bincn, F.8.A., announces his 
jntention of commencing in September the publication, 


through Messrs, Whiting & Co., Limited, Sardinia Street, 
W.C., of a Cartularium Saxonicum, or collection of 
charters relating to Anglo-Saxon history, by way of a 
new recension of Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus. He 
proposes, in this important work, to arrange all the 
documents in a chronological series, prefixing to each a 
short précis, and accompanying it with collations of the 
best texts, MS. and printed, and a summary of the sources 
of the various readings. It is expected that the whole 
will be completed in about twenty-five parts, 


Mr. FrepertcKk Pottock has reprinted in Macmillan's 
Magazine the discourse on “The Forms and Origin of 
the Sword” he delivered in June last at the Royal 
Institution. Mr, Walter Copland Perry contributes to the 
Nineteenth Century a paper on “The Sirens in Ancient 
Literature and Art.” Merry England, No. 3, contains 
an essay by the Rev. J. F. Cornish, “In a Berkshire 
Village a Hundred Years Ago.” 


By the death of Mr. James Crossley, which took place 
on the Ist inst., at his residence, Stocks House, Chetham, 
England is deprived of an eminent bibliophile and man of 
letters. His literary career dates back to the appearance 
of the Retrospective Review, 1820-7, to which he con- 
tributed on article on Sidney’s Arcadia. He also wrote 
in Blackwood and other periodicals, became a friend of 
Talfourd, and was taken, as he was proud to recall, toa 
réunion of Charles Lamb. He was during sixty yearsa 
well-known figure in Manchester, and took an active 

rt in the organization of the Chetham Society and that 
ess robust institution the Spenser Society. A long and 
appreciative biography of Mr. Crossley occupies between 
two and three columns of the Manchester Examiner and 
Times for August 2, He was an old contributor to our 
columns. We hope next week to furnish a few personal 
recollections of him. 


fatices ta Corresponvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

G. B. Torvietp.—The line “Who drives fat oxen 
shonlt limself be fat” is found in Boswell’s Life of 
Johusen, vol. iv. p. 329, ed. 1799. It was — 
written in 1754, as it appears in memoranda collect 
conc:rning that year, 

E. P, Wotrerstan (Arts Club).—The phrase “ Throw- 
ing the hatchet,” is commonly understood in the sense 
of drawing the long bow, 

Cuas. Jas. Fentt.—Faulkner’s Histories of Fulham, 
&e,, may be seen at Messrs. Reeves & Turner’s, in the 
Strand. 

— The paragraph on “Fatal Saturdays” 
appeared in “ N. & Q.,” 5t S, xi, 287, 

T, Westwoop (Brussels)—Please send full address, 
We have a letter for you. 

Watter J. Mercatre,—Please send changed address, 
We have a letter for you, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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For Railway, Seaside, and General Reading. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 
THE 


SUMMER EXTRA NUMBER 


OF 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Conducted by 


CHARLES DICKENS. 
Containing 
TALES BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


£old at all Booksellers’ and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


In the JULY Monthly Part of 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


Was commenced 


A SUMMER TOUR ALONG THE SILVER STREAK. 
A Series of Papers descriptive of Seaside Resorts on the English and French Coasts. 


NOTICE. 
A NEW SERIAL STORY was commenced in the June Monthly Part of ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
Also an interesting and valuable Series of HISTORICAL PAPERS, entitled, 
CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH COUNTIES, 


Just commence”, 


The Counties already published include 
NORTHUMBERLAND. CUMBERLAND. 
YORKSHIRE. WESTMORELAND. 


LANCASHIRE. CHESHIRE. 
The Series will be continued, and form a complete List of the English Counties. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND is sold at all Railway Bookstalls and by all Booksellers. 
Subscribers’ Copies can be forwarded direct from the Office, 26, Wellington Street, Strand, London, 
Terms for Subscription and Postage: 

WEEKLY NUMBER, 10s. 10d. for the Year; MONTHLY PARTS, 12s. 7d. 
Post-Office Orders should be made payable to Mr. Henry WALKER. 


Printed ©. PRANOI®, Atheneum Press, Took’s Court, Chancery Live, F.C.;, and Published by the said 
FRANCIS, at No, 20, Wellingtou Street, Strand, W.C,—Saturday, August 11, 1833. 
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